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Around Oxford, 


iN a neighbourhood 
4; such as that sur- 
rounding Oxford, 
an excursion, 
limited in time as 
that of the Ar. 


ciation is, has neces- 





to give those taking 

part in it as good an idea of and insight into the 
architecture of the district as possible. In 
former years the mistake of including too 
many places in the programme has been some- 
what apparent, and this year it is satisfactory 
to find that the list is shorter, and care seems 
to have been taken to choose places typical 
of the district, rather than to include every- 
thing that is worth seeing. Even as it is, 
there is a goodly list — upwards of ten 
churches, exclusive of the manor-houses and 
the two days devoted to the University 
itself. The only point, however, which we 
should like to criticise, was the inclusion of 
Burford and Minster Lovell in one day. 
Burford is essentially a place where a day 
should be spent,—and a long one,—and un- 
doubtedly it would have been much better 
to have included Minster Lovell in the same 
day as Cogges. 

Burford is not only interesting in itself, 
but also architecturally it forms a kind of 
connecting link between Oxfordshire and 
Gloucestershire. The Archzological Institute 
‘6 visiting just now some of the notable 
Gloucestershire centres, and amongst them 
Cirencester and Northleach, both having 
many points in common with their Oxford- 
shire neighbours. As in the West (by which 


chitectural Asso-. 


sarily to be planned 


we more particularly mean Somersetshire 
and Devonshire), the fifteenth century was a 
great era for the enlargement of the parish 
church, and in those buildings which the Asso- 
‘ciation and Institute have been visiting, 
the century has stamped itself very 
clearly on the ecclesiastical work. To 
it we owe the extensive work in the 
western portion of Burford, and the grand 





‘churches of Northleach, Cirencester, and 
Fairford. The smaller churches, such as 
Kidlington, Stanton Harcourt, and Cogges 
have retained more of their earlier work. In 
their case probably the absence of a rich 
donor is the cause of their remaining much as 
they were in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and highly interesting they are to 
compare with the larger buildings that have 
undergone the change. Even at Witney, 
which, compared with some of the other 
churches of its size, has been altered in a less 
degree, we find that clearstories have been 
added to transepts and nave, and the in- 
evitable side chapel, which seems, in this 
part of the world, to have been expressly 
designed to swamp the porch, which, again, 
in one or two cases, has, in its turn, 
retaliated by growing up into & minia- 
ture tower, and not only looking down 








on the chapel, but contemplating a rivalry 
with the central tower iteelf. Among our 
illustrations of the Banbury Excursion, we 
gave an instance of this at Dloxham,* but this 
is far inferior in size and elaboration to the 
fine porch at Burford (see lithographic 
plate), and the equally large examples st 
Cirencester and Northleach, over the border. 
Before returning to the churches in detail 
a word should be said concerning the Domestic 
work. Its strength on the present excursion 








*See Builder, September 12, 1855. 


is apparent rather in the University city than 
in the neighbourhood. Although few of the 
villages have not @ manor-house of some 
interest, the work is not on that scale which 
the Association saw on its last Oxfordshire 
visit. But if there is no building of the 
importance of Compton Winyates and 
Broughton, there are two or three manor- 
houses of some interest, besides some smaller 
examples in the villages and towns. Taking 
them in order of date, the two oldest, the 
manor-houses of Minster Lovell and Stanton 
Harcourt, have suffered considerably. Both 
are in ruins, the former more than the latter, 
and both likewise date from the fifteenth 


century. 
Minster Lovell is but a shell. Situated 
picturesquely by the side of the Windrush, in 


close proximity to the church, and well pro- 
tected by a grove of trees, it appeals more to 
the eye of the artist, perhaps, than to that of 
the architect who wishes for an abundance of 
detail. The principal part now remaining is 
the Great Hall, raised above a low ground 
story, and with windows high up im the 
walls. A good vaulted passage is at the 
north-west angle, which might have been the 
chief entrance ; and close by, against the hall, 
is a cloister with good windows, having four- 
centred rear-arches with pierced spandrels. 
A detached building with a good octagonal 
staircase stands nearer the river, but all 
between has been ruthlessly destroyed in 
making a road, the object of which is not 
quite apparent. No doubt much of the 
building pulled down bas been re-used for the 
road, and there does not seem much likeli- 
hood that even excavation would reveal 
much more of the plan. 

At Stanton Harcourt we have a better 





guide, as an old ground-plan is still ig 
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the east and south sides were filled up does 
not seem clear. It is probable that only a 
Curtain wall existed on the south, with 
perhapsa moat. Further eastward, near the 
church, were the fish-ponds, which still exist. 
A detached gatehouse stood north of the 
main block, its entrance being nearly opposite 
the entrance to cn “screens.” It has been 
incorporated into the later residence, which is 
pull in use, and on its north side is the old 
RP ayy x arch, with a little oriel above, 
. the dripstone terminations with the arms 
Harcourt impaling the crowned lion 
a ¢ of the Darrells (fig. 1). The kitchen 
lowe mentioned is a large square pile, with a 
roof, 
the 
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lantern,over which risesa pointed church, 
‘@ good vane as a finish. Sistas aides of | wiakowef the 
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its east window facing 


er. It has been 


were glazed and four left open, in recent times, and the sanctuary 





vaulted in stone with some sces. A 
ee is given 
m fig. 2. 
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has disappeared. Its general design is ex- 
tremely cele, as will be seen from the view, 
the arrangement of the two-storied bay on the ane. 
left-hand of the porch reminding one some- (/4)\ Mortar Amshone 
what of Woollas Hall, in Worcestershire. Loki aingon 
No carving appears on the front,—not even | 
the usual panel with thearms and mantlings, 
and general proportion and delicacy of mould- 
ing are left to play their part instead,—and 
excellently they do it. e interior is not 
remarkable for much except the quantity of 
oak panelling, and the odd “up and down sf 
arrangement of the rooms. The chapel lies 
north of the house, and is interesting as being 
coeval in date with it.° 
A still later example is Burford Priory, built 
in the time of James I.,and once the residence 
of Speaker Lenthall, who died here in 1662. 
It is now in ruins, like Kirby, which it some- 
what resembles, although much smaller in 
scale. The front originally was twice the 
present length, for in 1808 the old front was 
partly demolished, the features left (the cen- 
tral porch and the extreme gables of the side 
wings) being brought close togetherand rebuilt. 
This to some extent accounts for the serious 
settlement to the right of the porch. The 
chapel is a curious little building at the end 
of a passage, which projects from the south 
end of the building. ere is much delicate 
work, especially in the gallery, and the window 
tracery is extremely effective. In the house 
itself the drawing-room, with its plaster 
ceiling, and the principal staircase, with 
twisted balusters and considerable traces of 
inlay on the treads and landings, are the chief 
points. Burford town is full of old houses. 
A large building (now the Salvation Army 
Barracks, fig. 3) is in the main street, and 
was formerly the “Bear Inn.” There is a 
pretty little oriel window in the middle of 
the front, but the house has been a good deal 
—— about and later windows inserted. The 
ouse which is now occupied as the Vicarage 
is dated 1672, with a good front towards the 
street. Higher up the town is the Old Tolsey, 
and several fragments, of which one is given 
(see left-hand side of fig. 3). 
Of the two places south of Oxford,— 
Dorchester and Ewelme,—little remains of 
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being practically Norman work to the belfry. 
stage. Norman windows still exist at 
Stanton Harcourt; and for some unaccount- 
able reason the outer door of that date, 
on the north side of Witney, has sur- 
vived many alterations and additions. 
Transitional work occurs at Cogges in the 
nave arcade, and Early English fully de- 
veloped in the chancels of Stanton 
Harcourt and Witney. But the chief glory 
of thirteenth-century work in this district 
is Witney spire, of which we give an 
illustration amongst the plates.* The Lady 
Chapel at Burford was of this date, but 
i very little bye Recon Base little bein 
onr B incorporated with the Sylvester aisle, an 
Ovrford chvren conuistine principally of willows and a door. 

Fig. 8. There are also traces of the chancel having 


been of th : 
the abbey buildings at the former; but at no e same style. Decorated work is 




















DULe orme! very abundant. To this bel the fine 
Ewelme, adjoining the church, is a picturesque | work at Dorchester Abbey, with its beautiful 


Jesse window and sedilia (see plates), the 
Shrine at Stanton Harcourt (see plate), and 
most of the church at Kidlington, except 


the tower, spire, and nave mca a Cogges 
is nearly all of this date, including the curious 
little tower set gmeny at the north-west 
corner eee plate figs. 4 and 5). Our view 
of n (fig. 7) shows the two chief 
Decorated windows at the east ends of the 
aisles or chancel chapels. The one on the 
south is exceptionally beautiful. Perpen- 


* A measured drawing of this tower and was 
06, by Mrs We of the Inattote of Archi 
1884, ~ W. whom we have thank 

for the plans of this church and Burford. - 


ch or almshouse with some good brick- 
, and wooden bargeboards in the court. 
We give a view of the entrance (fig. 6), and 
good ick beilding with socliioned winaates 
ing with mullioned windo 
standing below the hospital on the main ak 
To return to the churches. Most of those 
y remains in its primitive form,—a well- 
known and interesting specimen. [n the 
others little beyond a wall or a door remains, 
Burford being an exception, the central tower 
ntl, at ae eheaie eam 
from Somerset, at Low Ham, in Builder for October 
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dicular work occurs in most of the churches. 
pe and > wrgsye weg are the only ones 
in style, the period bei 

chiefly marked by alterations o ndditions 
to existing structures. The nave of Burford 
ie the most extensive piece of work of this 
- te, and there are also additions to Stanton 
arcourt (the tower and chapel), Witney 
~ clearstories in nave and transepts), and 
na ington (nave clearstory). A word as 
to ground-plans. The simple Norman church 
is well represented by Iffley. Stanton Har- 
= - perhaps the best of the Early English 
— oo plain cross church without aisles, 
suas te chapel south of the chancel (fig. 13). 
coe had ns re a peo nr with 
7 i nave and c flanking 
pe on At Witney and Burford the ori- 
- Bs can still be made out, although 
ais te churches have increased consider- 
che, : ‘ itney has extensive transepts, and 
we attached to the north aisle. Burford, 
one with chapels attached to the 
: i » has one squeezed between the south 
which sends porch, and a still larger “ aisle,” 
Far! ed partly on the site of the old 
aan y ‘ detached chapel, and projects 
- © feet further west than the nave. At 
pe Ba, an effective way of getting 
the difference in width between nave 






Pre-eminent stands Burford, which had 
mp ee upwards of a dozen altars. One, 
t. Peter's Chapel, stands against the east 
nd of the north arcade, and — the 
entire bay. It is — of stone ly 
— is — nae tar at 
the present time. ev ible position 
in this church we find ther pia the 
niche, retaining its colouring, & very 
number of other points of interest,—® 
wooden pulpit, the font tig, 8),* with a series 
of niches in which are represented the Oruci- 
fixion, SS. Catherine, John the Baptist, Law- 
rence, Hugh of Lincoln. There are traces of 
frescoes in various parts of the building, and 














































































































a series of tombs, some of those im the 
S Ivester and Tanfield aisles being of interes’ | 
although late in date. The tion of the 





spire on the Norman subst was & 
work attended with some risk. Owing to 
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tomb, supposed to be that of Lord Lovel, who 
built the Manor House. The sides are 
lled with shields and standing res at 
intervals. Those of St. Christopher and the 
Virgin and Child (both shown in our 
lithographic plate) are especially beautiful, 
and noteworthy from the amount of effect 
which has been got out of them without 
undue projection from the sides. Altogether 
the figures project little more than 24 in.* 
The lion’s head, too, on the tilting helmet, is 
a very delicate piece of work, altogether 
this monument is worth some study. In 
Ewelme Church is another monument in the 
same material, but later in date, and decidedly 
inferior in execution. At is an 
interesting monument (see plate), inthis case 
of stone, with some wonderfully bold 
resentations of the Ev listic symbols. 
We give one (fig. 5), and two others are shown 
im the view of the interior. The church 
at Cogges is an interesting Decorated build- 
ing, and the north 1 has several bits 
worthy of notice. The windows are interest- 
ing, the east one retaining its old glazing in 
the tracery, and the carved cornice, with 
animals playing musical instruments, is very 
grotesque and effective. Continuous imposts 
in the arcading ocours in more than one . 
The arches dividing i 


(fig. 10), which is, however, the more common 
f the two orders of the arch dying into 








once cruciform, but the transepts have gone, 
and likewise the central tower. To Richard 
Bewforrest we owe the —— of the 
building, it having been bought b him and 
presented to the parish in 1554. In its pre- 
sent form it is a long building, with nave and 
chancel of equal height. A side aisle to the 
nave had evidently an important altar, and 
some idea of the elaboration may be gathered 
from a bracket projecting from one of the 
columns of the arcade about 5 ft. from the 

und (fig. 11). This might either have 
~ a support for figures, or a portion of the 
rood screen which formerly must have existed 
in the parochial church. The east end was, 
however, that portion on which the fourteenth- 
century designer lavished his ideas and labour. 
Three fine windows light the sanctuary, a 


Jesse on the north, with figures both in stone | _ 


and glass. On the south is a series of sedilia 


with the backs pierced and glazed near the | | 


top. In the south aisle is a remarkable door 
in the south-east angle and a double piscina 
adjoining (see lithograph), and some good 
monuments, that supposed (from the arms) to 
be to one of the Segraves being the finest (see 
late). The stalls in the choir are of Bew- 
orrest’s time Pe of the gm bears his 
name on a scroll accompanied by a pastoral 
staff (fig. 12), and another has the i a ma 
of S. Peter, alluding to the dedication—SS. 
Peter and Paul. 

Not much woodwork remains in the 
churches under notice compared with the 
richness of the rood-screens of such places as 
Chariton-on-Otmoor and others, but Stanton 
Harcourt retains an Early English chancel- 
screen of great interest, and there are screens 
of late date at Ewelme. To some of the 
fonts we have already referred. Dorchester 
has a valuable example of a leaden one, and 
Stanton Harcourt (fig. 14) and Minister 
Lovell P i specimens, the former 
now den of its heraldic shields, which 
have been barbarously cut off and placed in 


‘a freme on the adjacent wall. It is pleasing 
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to note, however, that vandalism has not 
been at work in the district to the same 
extent as in other places. Churches have 
been in most cases carefally 
and are in ‘ote ds. We would 
draw attention, however, to the arrangement 
at the east end of Dorchester, which can 
scarcely be considered satisfactory. There is 
a tawdriness about the general 
which is not in keeping with the 
and good work surrounding it, and, apart from 
its colour, it does not look as if made for its 
position. It may be open to doubt what the 
arrangement here was. The treatment of the 
great east window, with its somewhat cum- 
brous central buttress, demanded a special 
form of reredos. bee 
In conclusion, we may say that few districts 
will repay the student and the sketcher for 
the time spent on them better than that which 
the Architectural Association is visiting this 
week, and any of the places, even taken cing, 
will be a profitable field; and perhaps the chier 
feeling amongst those at the present excursion 
will be that there was so little time in which 
to see so much. 
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MYTHOLOGY AND MONUMENTS OF 
ANCIENT ATHENS, 


0 branch of archeological literature 
MI is more fascinating to the student 
fy than that relating to mythology. It 

, matters little what were the sources: 

of the marvellous fables that so frequently 

bear an impress of truth enveloped in am 
impenetrable veil of allegory, or whether 
such fables were i than the 
mental reflections of men influenced by 
a ces, physical effects beimg 
mistaken for independent invisible 
It is enough for us to know that m 
and in all countries have been 4 & 


of inspiration to the poet, enabling him to 


clothe with i the 
religion, and wll i 
the sculptor a 


were endowed with the same spontaneity 
action as man supplies the foundation of many 
of the fictions of mythology, and consequently 
a close investigation of natural 

of the characteristics of animal and 

life, helps to a solution of many aD 


fable. Again, the history of a people is 80 
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mtimately interwoven with early traditions, 
and the boundary-line between fable and fact 
is often so difficult to determine, that ; 
based on these traditions, is robbed of 

its interest if we exclude the fable and record 
only the fact. Where record fails we have to 
fall back upon the remains of monumental 


art, either in ths form of sculptured allegory | Olympus to investigate the powers and duties | ; 


or those mythical representations of gods and 
men that are familiar to us on the painted 
vases and cylices by Greek artiste. “ When 
literature and monument go hand in hand,” 
asa modern critic has observed, “ when the 

in classical authors concerning works 
of art and the existing remains confirm each 
other, the passage giving us definite informa- 
tion concerning the monument and the 
monument showing us that the ancient 
author is to be trusted, then we have a state 
of things that is most satisfactory.” 

It was a happy thought, therefore, on the 
part of Miss Harrison, in studying the monu- 
ments and mythology of ancient Athens*, to 
take Pausanias as a guide for the purpose of 
elucidating the mythology with reference to 
the existing monuments. The question arises 
whether the selection of this old-world 
eicerone was & judicious one, in the presence of 
more ieengaiy | authors and more brilliant 
narratives. Of Pausanias we know but little 
beyond his travelling notes, which stamp him 
as a keen observer, a ready listener, and a 
patient student of everything relating to 
archeology. Living in an age which was 
essentially an age of peace, when the 
Romanised Greek was kept in restraint under 
the pliable rule of Hadrian and the still 

entler sway of the Antonines, travellers like 
Fomnaias had better opportunities for quiet 
ebservation than in the more stirring time of 
the Cesars, or in the period approaching the 
dismemberment of the ieee mpire. But the 
aivided opinion on the merits of Pausanias, as 
the author of the best guide-book of his time, 
need not much concern us. In theeyes of critics 
hke Scaliger he might have been omnium 
Graeculorum mendacissimus, but the unpre- 
judiced reader of his narrative will be inclined 
to agree with Miss Harrison that it is the 
careful, conscientious, and in some parts 
émusing and quite original marrative of a 
bond-fide traveller. A perusal of his studied 
phraseology, which has now received so able 
and scholarly an interpretation at the hands 
of Mrs. Verrall, gives indication of a certain 
bias in the mind of the traveller, which mars 
the value of many of his statements. As a 
étern believer in the gods of his country, 
end a loyal upholder of every myth 
and tradition that touched the border- 
land of his creed, he was too apt to regard 
every monument he saw as an exponent 
ef a myth or endowed with a mythical 
personality. Faithful to his religion, and 
watching with awakened interest the struggle 
then beginning bet ween the decaying Paganism 
of the old world and the rising Christianity 
of the new, what wonder that Pausanias, in 
arranging his notes at a later period of his 
life in the quietude of his Asiatic home, 
should have given a religious, or, rather, 
mythographical, character to his narrative ? 
It is this aspect of his writings, and not the 
descriptive qualities of his narrative, that has 
special attraction for the author of this 
volume. “I shall pass with scant notice,” 
says Miss Harrison in the face, “ all 
temples, buildings, statues of decadence, 
be y ever so showy and spacious; I shall 
be sparing in details of Roman architecture 
and topography,—let those discuss them to 
whom they are dear,— but wherever Pausanias 
stops to tell some early legend, or to describe 
the rude a some primitive faith, we 
ao — ; heen oe isan 

or through the maze of allegory 

necessarily ades this work, but if we 
cannot stop by the way to analyse every local 
“2 foreign cult that Athens welcomed within 
her hospitable walis, we may at least offer 


ries? and Monuments of Ancient A . 
. oe @ portion of the = hint a 


Pausanias, by de G. ¥ with imtsoénc- 


illustrated. (London: Macmillan 
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Yr et A pee of praise for the skill 

earness with which : 

has been a difficult subject 
we are to accept the testimony of Hesiod 

that there were in é 

50,000 gods on earth, guardians of men, we 

may well pause before we enter the portals of 


of these governors of the human 
family. For us there is no need to go further 
back in the history of Athens than the advent 
of the first civilised man that the Attic tribes 
——— as a ruler. With Cecrops “the 
real live mythology of Athens begins,” and, if 
we are to accept tradition, the two 
events in Attic history,—the strife of A 
and Poseidon, and the birth of Erichthonios,— 
are intimately associated with his reign :— 

* The |} of a strife 
favoured ao not nh ig A ont 
Poseidon, Pausanias tells, contended for Argos. 


The ancient dwellers in A , Phoroneus Cephisus, 
and Asterion were, like old King Cecrops, arbitrators 
in the strife; they, like Cecrops, adjudged the 
prize to the goddess, and Poseidon in his vengeance 
took away their water from the city. The manner 
of the strife at Athens is always the same; the 
rival gods show their tokens ; it is only the manner 


of arbitration that differs. Sometimes it is Cecrops, A 


sometimes the Athenians, who decide by vote ; later 
robably, when the Olympian system got the upper 
d, it is the twelve orthodox Olympian gods. 
The rise of such a story seems easy enough ; a queer 
crooked olive-tree, too strangely shaped to be quite 
of natural growth, and near to it a brackish spring 
and an odd mark ona rock that might be a trident ; 
these, with the rival worships of Athene and 
Poseidon, were enough material in a myth-making 
age. One point, however, deserves notice; there 
is, so far as I know, no trace of the myth earlier 
than Herodotus.” 

With such a foundation for Attic genealogy 
in a myth-loving age, we need not here pause 
to consider the legendary history of the imme- 
diate successors of Cecrops, of Erichthonios 
and Erectheus, and the fabulous career of 
the daughters of Cecrops, who are tradi- 
tionally associated with the three daughters 
of Erectheus. Rather let us enter the gates 
with old Pausanias, and see whether, with 
the aid of Miss Harrison's lucid commentary, 
we can arrive at a solution of some of the 
doubtful problems connected with the chief 
monumental remains of ancient Athens. 

A glance at the plans in the present 
volume shows how largely our knowledge of 
the topography of Athens has increased since 
the first issue of Stuart and Revett’s great 
work in 1762. This result is due to the 
labours and emulation of various representa- 
tive archzological bodies, but mainly to the 
patient investigation and enthusiasm of 80 
able a scholar as Dr. Dérpfeld. Entering the 
city by the Sacred Gate, better known as the 
Dipylon, we are confronted by the precinct of 
Dionysos, the stoa of Attalos and the Giants, 
and of other stoa, the sites of which, in the 


light of present investigations, must still bejy 


rded as conjectural. Of Dionysos we 
know that he came into Attica as a wanderer, 
and that after a long sojourn in the country 
his deification was ultimately marked by ap- 
propriating to his worship 4 whole precinct 
Y ithin the city walls. The affection in which 
this youthful and effeminate god of wine was 
held by the ancient Greek is evid 
the great and lesser festivals in his honour. 
As it was with the old Greek, so it is@ 


rently with the new; for Mr. Theodore Bent | are 


notes in his book on the “ Cyclades” that in 
Paros “there is 6 church dedicated to the 
Drunken St. George. On November 5, the 


anniversary of St. George's death, the 





the Greek mythology | i 


ee neni 
space for spectators, but was not 
& stage, or with stone seats and 
“ Beyond the Kerameikos and the 
Basilio says Pausanias, “is 
ephaistos.” Recent investigations 
Seualy pavced she See teeny See 
served example of the i 
world, is the one hitherto known 

Theseion, or Temple of Theseus :— 


vellers by the name of the Theseion, a 


>» 


is 
first giving the temple ite right 
of Hephaistos ; and Dr. Dorpfeld 


Olympieion was & worthy ambition ; 


testimony of Pausanias that “the Tem 
The material is and iv 
manship is , considering the 
are set up, called 


every city 





have overtopped all the rest 
the remarkable Colossus 
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“ Up to the year 1838 it went usual tra- 


a 
time honoured that it will be to set forth 
in some detail the reasons Sayer dirty One 


that it was the temple of Herakles in Melite. 
calla it the Amazonium ; Lange, the Temple of 
To Pervanoglu is due the credit of 


su 
by arguments which can scarcely be contravened.” 


Next to the Acropolis, no quarter of Athens 
has a greater interest to architects than that 
known as the city of Hadrian. This build- 
ing-loving Emperor, who left memorials of 
is in every corner of the Roman 


and 
though it was never finished, we have - 
the 


side this | are two statues of Hadrian 


by 
Colonies.’ The whole enclosed space round 
the temple is about four stades in circuit, 
and is completely filled with statues. For 
ted « portrait statue of 
the Emperor ” and the Athenians 
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now been clearly defined. No 
mention is made by Pausanias of the 
Dionysiac Theatre which, at the present day, 
is one of the most conspicuous objects at the 
foot of the Acropolis. The study of this 
structure, under the direction of Dr. Dorpfeld, 
has revealed the remains of four distinct 
—the stage of Lycurgus, a second late 
Greek or Early Roman modification of it, a 
stage built in the reign of Nero, and the 
Logeion of Phaedrus, If we desire to know 
what the earlier Greek theatre was like, and 
to recall the stage of schylus or Sophocles, 
we must give up our cherished conceptions 
founded on descriptions by Latin authors :— 
‘To get at the fifth-century theatre we have to 
study small and obscure remains, observable only 
to the trained eye. What one actually sees is a 
place shaped like an msg and suggesting nothing 
farther; it is shut in by a balustrade of marble 
steps—-a protection necessary, indeed, when the 
Greek dancing-place became the amphitheatre for 
Roman wild-beast shows, but unmeaning for early 
days. All this must go; the splendid array of 
seats, which are to the modern mind the theatre, 
must go; not only the stage of Phaedrus, but every 
scrap of stone stage bulding mustalsogo. ... The 
theatre of the Greeks was originally an orchestra, 
or dancing-place, that and nothing more, yet enough 
for Dionysos, the Dance-lover—an altar and a level 
place about it, circular because the worshippers 
danced round inaring. Such a place for worship 
may well have preceded even the temple itself.” 


We must pass by the chapter on the Askle- 
ieion, the site of which has now been laid 
, with its great altar, the sacred well, the 
portico and the precinct wall. Miss Harrison's 
elaborate commentary on the attributes of 
the presiding deity and of the existing 
remains forms a valuable contribution to 
mythological literature. 

And now we can approach the Acropolis, 
to which, says Pausanias, “there is only one 
access; no other is practicable, as the hill 
rises abruptly on all sides, and is fortified 
with @ strong wall.” The old traveller's 
brief notice of the Propylaea, “ with its roof 
of white marble,” and its picture-gallery on 
the left of the gateway, indicates very 
clearly that the building, as he saw it, was 
then in a very incomplete state. Indeed, 
what he saw was very much what it is now. 
Had there been other galleries he would have 
mentioned them, for the purpose of de- 


scribing, as was his custom, the statuary and | @ 
images relating to the legendary history of | & 
It has been reserved to the | 


the Athenians. 
Sehool of Archwology to solve the vexed 
problems affecting the extent of the structure, 
and to realise the character of the original 
plans as designed by Mnesikles. Of course, 
there is much in this suggested restoration 
thet is conjectural, but the arguments 
adduced by Dr. Dirpfeld are so plausible 
that his views are iikely to meet with general 
acceptance. We refer the reader to the train 
of reasoning that has resulted in the plan of 
the completed building given in this volume. 
Pauseanias could have had but slight 
acquaintance with architecture, his notes 
on the Parthenon being confined to a 
detcription of the i he saw in the 
temple, and the legends associated with 
them :— 

“We are accustomed to call thi 4 
Parthenon’; but such was aac pon gets oe 
ite oficial name. Its full title was ‘The Temple of 
Athene Polias.’ For short it was known as the 
temple. That it bore the title of ‘Temple of 
snaly a » quite late days is, more 

mie 
maikies — ee hae an in a 
then a sub-name given to the great new temple of 
Athene Polias comparatively late, and derived, like 
—— Hekatompedos, not from the whole, but 
& portion of the structure. The temple, in 
fact, consisted, as the plan shows, of two 


main paris, distinct, ‘i 
or x j and without internal commu 


: wh 
The wasmade in the case of this parti 


Oe: temple. 
© answer is simple. After the new temple was 
built, there still existed, and was in os 


¢., of the o] 
confusion with this, the Ondine brea 


temple was not called Opisthodomos, but for dist: 
(Chamber of the Vi 8, but for distinction 
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The summary manner with which Pausanias 
treats that portion of the Acropolis on which 
the Erectheion stands is unfortunate, as it 
leaves a settlement of the extent and internal 
plan of this and other edifices still undecided. 
“There is also a building called the Erec- 
theion,” and further on he speaks of the images 
“in the temple of Athena Polias,” adding that 
“the temple of Pandrosos adjoins the temple 
of Athena.” With regard to the Erectheion, 
attention should be called to two points of 
great importance :— 

1. Pausanias regarded it rather as a dwelling- 
place than as strictlyatemple. 2. Clearly it was 
regarded as belonging to Erectheus, not to Athene. 
The “‘good bouse of Erectheus” had long since 
perished, but its memory, no doubt, remained, and 
when the new Erectheion was built to incorporate 
and commemorate old cults, it was natural that a 
building should be upreared, which was not so much 
strictly a temple as a sacred dwelling-place. The 
Erectheion, I am fully convinced, will be better 
apprehended if it be considered as ‘‘a house ” as 
well as, if not instead of, a temple. 

It is quite possible that the building, as we 
now see it, was raised on the foundations of 
a portion of the palace-fortress of King 
Erectheus. Respeeting the site of the temple 
of Pandrosos we know next to nothing, as no 
traces of the walls have been discovered, but 
as two inscriptions recently unearthed refer 
to “two pediments, one towards the east and 
the other towards the Pandroseum,” it is 
reasoneble to infer that the Pandroseum was 
necessarily west. 

Want of space precludes a reference to the 
interesting chapters relating to recent dis- 
coveries on the Areopagus and in the un- 
earthed Street of Tombs. Enough has been 
said, however, to show the great value of 
this work, which “is addressed, not to the 

rofessional archeologist, but to the student.” 
‘urther discoveries will, no doubt, enlighten 
us on many points connected with life in 
Ancient Athens, and those mysterious cults 
that were so intimately interwoven with it. 
For the present, we are quite content with 
Miss Harrison’s lucid commentary, which 
merits a high place in archeological literature. 
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NOTES. 


<a. is a noteworthy sign of the times 
y that at ameeting of the International 
2, Tailors’ Union in Kast London two 
; or three days , to consider the 
report of the Committee on the sweating system, 
the principal resolution moved included a 
demand “that all work-places provided be 
clean and healthy, free from any objection- 
able or offensive matter, and that modern 
ventilating - shafts be used, so that each 
worker shall be supplied with a sufficient 
amount of fresh air during work hours.” The 
hrase “ modern ventilating shaftg” seems to 
indicate, it is true, some kind of belief in an 
infallible system of supplying enough fresh 
air to each individual, which is less often met 
with than the framers of the resolution pro- 
bably suppose; but they are quite right to 
want that, and if they stick to their demand 
they will get it, soomer or later. The 
Tailors Union should, however, under- 
stand, that in asking for a_ sufficient 
supply of air for each person, they are 
asking for what is still an unattainable 
luxury in places frequented by persons much 
better off and more exacting than journeymen 
tailors have hitherto been. We could tell 
them of one of the most aristocratic places of 
entertainment in London, where a few weeks 
ago one of the audience had to go out in the 
middle of a concert and bully the managers 
of the building into adopting the rude ex- 
pedient of opening some windows, without 
which some persons would probably have 
fainted for want of oxygen before the eveni 
was over, “modern ventilati shafts 
having no existence in the building. It 
may surprise them to hear that in the 


in the dining-rooms of milli with every 
luxury about them, and their appetites 





destroyed and headaches brought on, 
aiaauie -ak anes ak te eae 








They will find plenty of fashionable churches 
with no method of a the vitiated air 
and where people go to sleep, or even faint 
occasionally, from want of fresh ai 
“modern ventilating shafts.” The Tailors’ 
Union, in asking for an adequate of 
fresh air, are asking for a | wikis at. 
present only to be counted on im two classes 
of buildings in this country, prisons and 
hospitals. But let them persevere in their 
demand. If they can succeed in getting an 
adequate supply of fresh air, imteohesed’ me 
scientific manner, into tailors’ worksh 
they will have set an admirable exam 
which perhaps will be eventually follo 

in theatres, concert-rooms, churehes, and 
West-end dwelling-houses. 





HE draft classification and schedule of 


not, a8 we anticipated, meet with the 
of the former. Lord Colville of 
stated at the half-yearly meeting of the Great 
Northern last week, that the schedule did not. 
sufficiently recognise the rights of the Rail- 
way Companies, and that it would be the 
duty of the Directors to make further repre- 
ase to aa a (Sir an The Chair- 
man of the Midland (Sir M. W. Thompson 
says that the Board have gone far 
what the traders had asked them to do, 
have cut down rates to an extent which 
no margin whatever for contingencies. 
London and North-Western meeti 
being held as we went to press, 
correspondence with the 
conducted by this Company on 
the others, Sir Richard Moon, no 
alluded to it at length. The 
taken up by the London and North- 
can, however, be gathered from 
the correspondence referred to, whieh 
y this half-yearly report. They 
that the adoption of such as 
proposed “ would diminish the present 
income of the company by so large & sumas 
to render it quite impossible for the 
tosubmit to the proposal ex under the 
compulsion of Parliament.” respect 
fully ask whether the Board adhere to the 
assurance of the Prime Minister, that their 
revenue should not be “ confiscated’ (a word 
which occurs more than once in the course 
of the correspondence), and if not, upon what 
principle the rates have been fixed. The 
Board reply = they ~ eae ae 
posed what they consi ist we 
reasonable,”—having had no other direction 
from slpcarensee AP to roa 
to an agreement with the com 
will present their report without” delay. 
It is further stated that this action will no 
preclude the consideration of any facts 
figures which the companies may lay before 
them after the report been, , 
Parliament. Consequently, a number 
fresh returns and comparisons are to <r 
pared ; and as the clerks and officials have ® 
more than enough of such work in , 
with this business already, they will be = 
ready to join in the general regret that 
company and the Board of Trade have failed 
to come to an agreement upon It. m 
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HE rambling discussion in the House ¢ 
Commons on Monday evening, 1B 

to the Lords’ amendments on the hem of 

Gates Bill, which was in the end adjourn 

formed a pe example “- the ogee pat 

unreasonable arguments w people 

forth in support of a course for which there 

are diplomatic reasons which cannot be 

brought forward. Mr. Lawson, , 

the cat out of the bag (and we doubt 1 





County Council will thank bim) im 
remark that “there were 


season people are daily nearly choked | would 
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General, we are glad to observe, upheld 
the principle that where private interests 
were injured by work carried out for the 
public benefit, “ the persons deprived of their 
perty should receive compensation.” The 
«X) gates and bars,” to the residents livi 
near them, are a most important element in 
the comfort of London life, consequently in 
the value of the house property affected. It 
is ridiculous to say otherwise: indeed, it is 
questionable whether it is altogether for the 
ublic benefit that all of these gates should 
- removed, and that the special character of 
seclusion, belonging to some portions of 
London, should be thus entirely destroyed. 
The gates in the Bloomsbury district are more 
open to attack than most others, being in the 
way of the access to three great railway 
stations. But even in this case those who are 
injured have a right to be considered. 





ad Monday night, Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck, 

acting as the mouthpiece of Sir William 
Harcourt, again questioned the Hlome Secretary 
as to the Police Buildings on the Embankment, 
and as to whether, in getting them carried out, 
he “ had consulted any authority on architec- 
ture.” Sir William Harcourt must have 
known perfectly well that Mr. Norman Shaw 
was the architect of the building, but we pre- 
sume he is one of those people who imagine that 
an architect is not any authority on such a 
subject. Mr. Cavendish-Bentinck proceeded 
to state that “the buildings had been 
viewed with eat disfavour by some 
authorities in the country.” By whom? 
We know of no one who is a recognised 
authority on architecture who has expressed 
disapprobation of them. The whole thing is 
a foolish pretence, to lay a trap for a political 
opponent. Mr. Matthews’s reply, as reported 
in the Times, was short and much to the 
point. He said “that he found the site par- 
tially unoccupied, and he had to cover it as 
best he could. He took the advice of high 
artistic authorities in London, persons who 
were at the head of art in this country. He 
asked them the name of the best architect to 
employ, and he commissioned that gentleman 
to put up the best building he could for the 
money.’ Could he have done more ? 





T is to be regretted that the Government 
4 have been compelled to drop their Sav- 
ings Bank Bill, through the persistent opposi- 
tion of Mr. Storey, the Member for Sunder- 
land. It was supported by all persons 
interested in the subject. Its loss shows 
what can be achieved by vanity grid ignor- 
ance in the House of Commons.. For when 
there is a consensus of opinion An favour of a 
measure such as this, which had also been 
carefully examined by a Committee of the 
House, it is only a yain belief in a man’s 
assumed superior intelligence which can en- 
able a member té prevent the ing of a 
useful piece of legislation. If the House of 
Commons did not daily exhibit illustrations 


of the manher in which muddle-headed men | P 


believe themselves to be aragons of wisdom, 
and also show how utter y vain are many of 
our heaven-born legislators, it would be im- 
pauls to believe that anyone could have so 
ittle regard to the opinions of other men as 
alone to oppose the passing into law of so 
useful and a practical measure as the Savi 
aeak Bill. At the same time, while Mr. 
“torey's conduct appears wrong, it is obvious 
: t there is a tendency at the present time 
or the Government in power to treat dis- 
cussion of non-party measures as undesirable, 
ee gp! eonengye litical or gan 
quires a discussion of its princi 
details within reasonable ientin i 





N Monday last the clause in the London 
County Council Bill as to the height of 

at 
The Select a ing of that measure. 


ving | some proportion to the width of the street. 








height should be 70 ft. and one ; ; 
amendment was, however. haat na 
Wemyss to have hit the right nail 
on the head when he inquired why there was 
no clause making the height of buildings bear 


There can be no question that such a clause 
should have been in the Bill. Seventy feet in 
some streets may be much too moo No one, 
we — — gee " Northumberland- 
avenue has beer t by the height of the 
buildings—had it been double the width this 
would not have been the case. It is clearly 
too late in the day to object to high buildings 
in London; the value of land makes them a 
necessity, and mechanical contrivances make 
them habitable, and that the top story of a 
high building is a healthy place can scarcely 
be doubted. But what is required is their 
regulation, and for this purpose the width of 
the street must be considered, 





S we have now entered upon the legal 
Long Vacation, it is opportune to point 
out that a great deal of work has been 
done during the past legal year by the Official 
Referees. This tribunal is now more and 
more resorted to in cases of action for di- 
lapidations, and in claims for various forms 
of work done, such as building and decora- 
tion. It is less expensive than private 
arbitration, and the Referees are becomi 
thoroughly at home in the examination o 
builders’ accounts. The main thing is that 
the Referees should be kept up to a high 
standard of efficiency, and that they should 
not be old men. At the present time Mr. 
Hemming, Q.C., and Mr. Ridley thoroughly 
answer thie conditions,—both Ca only 
first-rate lawyers, but men considerably above 
the average in mental capacity. Mr. Verey 
is a painstaking official, but of inferior calibre 
to the two first-named referees. When the 
system of Official Referees was first inaugu- 
rated it was very nearly a failure from the 
new referees being men too old for the work, 
but atthe present time it is one of the few 
satisfactory parts of our judicial procedure. 


” 





HE Directors of the North British Rail- 
way have, it seems, resolved to take 
immediate action with a view to obviate the 
congestion of traffic at the Waverley Station, 
Edinburgh, to which we referred last week. 
It is a state of matters which could not 
possibly be allowed to continue, and for which 
a remedy must be found, at whatever cost. 
The position of the station is such as to render 
it very difficult to increase the accommodation, 
but the Directors are to direct their efforts to 
its extension and the improvement of the ap- 
proaches. They have, it appears, three proposi- 
tions to make, the acceptance of any one of 
which would effect the purpose in hand. The 
first of these is — a — oes 
Charlot uare, George-street, and dt. 
David-etreet to the Waverley Market, which 
would be added to the station. The second 
roposal is similar to that wage geht 
the Caledonian Railway in the Bill w 
was rejected this session. The third is to 
run a line alongside the embankment in the 
Princes-street Gardens, which would be 
covered in and ge the brent Ss 
embankment. For the ion an 
further extension of mel om traffic, it 
— to acquire Macdowall-street 
and the euiwetie, he the eastward of the 
t station. The removal of the gas- 
works from their present position would 
effect a desirable om gig we in the ameni 
of the district, is likely to meet wi 
general approval; but muc difference of 
opinion is likely to arise as to the other 
proposals. Whatever scheme is carried — 
it is to be rp that the wsthetic rie 
the matter will not be overlooked ; we 
railway Directors are wise, they will make 
scheme as comprehensive 4s 
official list of awards in the archi- 
tectural division of this years Munich 














in number and, at the same time, 
superior in quality. As already stated by us 
in our issue of the 2nd inst. 
first medal fell to Mr. Waterhouse 
sent in being the “ Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington”; three second medals 
were given away, and these fell to Mr. 
Anderson, of Edin 


“Rathhaus”); and Messrs. Rettig 
Pfaun, of Berlin {primated design for 
national monument to Emperor William I). 
Although only twenty-five designs were to 
be found in the architectural room, 
good names could be seen attached to 
numbers, and we are hence all the more 
leased that the first prizes fell to Great 
ritain. 


23 





eee ee 


f bee controversy about the so-called 
“ Eubouleus” head seems likely to go 
on for some time. Mr. Ernest rvardner, 
reporting on the present state of the National 
Museum at gan Big i p Bovey < 
rotest may be raised against i 
caleuhesll authentic ic heads from 
Tegea yield the place of honour in the 
fourth-cent room to the very doubtful 
‘ Eubouleus’ from Eleusis. Surely few 
who have seen the apse sacral iteles at 
Olympia can t the theory attributes 
thie to the etic dh Yet, apart from such 
a theory, the head has no right to its place.” 
The question is, of course, a double one. 
Is the head by Praxiteles’ Is it rightly 
called “Eubouleus”? We are with Mr. 
Gardner in his doubt about Praxiteles. 
There is to our minds little of the master- 
iece about the Eleusis head, but then un- 

ily ve sculptors have been known 
to do very work. Te SF oe m 
anyhow, represent a youthiu er- : 

ppl ese att Dr. Winter in his 
paper on Iacchos in the Bonner Studien men- 
tioned below. 





NDER the title “ Bonner-Studien,” the 

pupils of Reinhard Kekulé have 
just dedicated to their justly-popular pro- 
fessor & collection of — m memory 
of his work at the ae 
The list nee oe names of agg st ot 
most distingui among rising 

Dr. “Peal Wolters contributes an 
article on the date of the building of the Nike 
temple at Athens, illustrated by a series of 
sections showing the relation between the 
foundation of the ae — and ge 
the adjacent wing Propy lacs, 
also the ition of the newly-discovered 
inscribed blocks belonging to the statues of 


horsemen seen Pausanias. His elaborate 
examination of site leads him to the fol- 
lowing conclusions :-—1. Cimon was the 


builder of the Nike pyrgos, but not, as Benn- 
dorf has recently maintained, of the Nike 
temple. 2. The original of Mnesikles for 
the south wing of the lea : 

, &. The position 
me i result the 








‘bition has been rather s surprise to 
i es ae and although we 


a dad 
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—barring the choice of subject—mni. We know | expired at the end of the year 1837, havi . 
now that the cycle of Epiktetos (including | exceeded their “votes” by a sum of 24,000/. eaiias, aatee oceania OF THE 
Euphronios) preceded Polygnotos, instead of Their report upon the condition of the papers STITUTE. 
being contemporary with him, so that with|themselves is but an echo of the gruesome; THE Royal Archzxological Institute of Great 
this premiss the whole of Dr. Klein’s deduc- | account of the Tower Records given by W. | Britain and Ireland is holding its Congress this 
tions fall to the ground. Space forbids our | Prynne in his dedication, temp. Charles II., to| year at Gloucester, a city which it visited in 
even resuming Dr. Dummler’s monograph ; | vol. iv. of the Parliamentary Writs. In 1532 | its young days, namely in 1860. Its President 
but it is of the first importance to all students |the Commissioners advocated the erection of | for this year is Sir John Do , Bart., one 
of Greek Ceramography. It seems a pity|a new central office on the Rolls Estate, the of be members for a division of the county, 
that a paper 80 walesbhe should be hidden cost to be met out of the “ Suitors’ Fund”; a | 4 a the Te its re Page are the Bishop 
away in the “Bonner Studien,” and if it|few years later the Treasury propounded a aa oh tg phate rpg gf pe pen 
must be so hidden, why cannot foreign pub-| scheme for utilising the Victoria Tower and|) 04 gaon an > Feat we peo oe 0 
. . ‘ . 9 of local 
lishers give us a list of the contents of such | the roofs of the new Houses of Parliament, | oj .prities. 
collections of monographs? where Sir Charles Barry fitted up a small! he Congress was opened on Tuesday at noon 
— _— portion of the roof by way of experiment. In| in the Corn Exchange of the city, inthe me 
WO daily newspapers exulted last week the end,a site was cleared for the present | sence of most of the persons above-mentioned, 
over the recent demolition of Nos. 1 and| Record Office by Fetter-lane. The still in-| and of Mr. T. Robinson, M.P., Sir John 
2, Rolis-yard, Chancery-lane, with the atten- completed designs of Sir James Pennethorne, | Sir Brook Kay, and Earl Percy, the permanent 
dant discovery of the supposed “fourteenth-| architect to the Office of Works, were) President of the Institute. The 
century ”" window in the chapel’s southern approved, and Lord Romilly laid the first | were commenced by a very brief speech by 
wall*, and the increased facilities thus gai stone on May 24, 1851. — mer penn os in reheae = and 
for the working of the Record Office. his ess of welcome, du sealed 
rt of this year, the Deputy - Keeper,! 4 CORRESPONDENT writes: “I was at| ty the Town-Clerk ; this was followed ty cone 
erring to the blocked-up windows now un- St. Albans this week, and was much , another 


- . ‘ address of welcome from the Bristol 
covered, writes: “One of which certainly|struck with the difficulty that there must] Gloucestershire Archeological Society, Bo 
dates from the fourteenth century.” It appears | have been in setting-out the elaborate circular | has now reached, as we gathered, its fourteen 


that several of the ill-conditioned houses along | window of the north transept of the Abbey;| year of existence, and very many of whose 

the western side of Kolls-yard, and fronting | but after much cogitation I found that the] members were present. 

Chancery-lane, are still used for the storing | setting-out could be done to jin. scale for} Earl Percy then took the chair, and thanked 

of departmental papers, despite the dangers | }/, 18s. 4d. (which well represents the value| the Mayor and Corporation for the very kind 

from fire to which their contents are ex-|of the design). Thus :—Take a penny piece, | Teception which they had accorded the Institate 
+. In Rolle-yard were formerly the| place around it nine threepenny pieces and | 0" that occasion. He Le ee 

/ursitor’s, ‘_ % Petty Bag, and other| around them again nine two-shilling pieces,|‘®e objects of archeology, remar 

minor offices. The house next north of the| and around them again eighteen shillings, and | “ei investigations a present 

gateway served, fifty vears since, as the Mar-/ the job is done. This would give a good idea, coneoal te te ae ~ interesting athens 

shalsea and Palace Courts office, its records | too, for the stained glass design, and then the and, if he might judge from the pr : 
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sare kept in Clifford's-inn and White Bear- before them for the present meeting, these were 
yard, Eyre-street, Hatton-garden. The house fepstiia 4 “a rhood 
recently demolished was built circa 1785 for the . o le agp than nik tate OE the perth 
Clerk of the Recusieted the Master's eecre- be describing the new Town-hall at Ports- . niente of tabemes ta ie 
taries; it had latterly served for pu of mouth, opened on Saturday last, the | # neal ho al mhoe need of. Cleuaaster that 
the Record Office. Perhaps the Roll Chapel|D#ily Chronicle gives an interesting ex-| Heyy ont ‘hardly be able to visit them all, 
was used for the deposit of records nee ample of the architectural discrimination and it was well ot to attempt to crowd too 
the annexation of Henry LI.’s Domus Con- of the daily paper reporter. We read) woch work into a short time, and thus inter- 
versorum in 1377. Hatton (1708) mentions |*28t “ this beautiful work” is “what 18} fore with the enjoyment and instruction to be 
daily attendance in the chapel “ for taking vaguel called classic,—that is to say, it is 


“ee F : ' 18| gained from those objects visited. He ex- 
in and paying out money (pursuant to Corint in the delicate details of its| pressed, in conclusion, the thanks of the In- 


. columns ; it is Italian in general feeling, and | stitute towards the Gloucestershire and Bristol 
colle 0 ee . — 7" — it is Renaissance in some parts of its orna- Society for the assistance they had afforded in 
documents kept therein was made to Parlia- ment.” It would be interesting to know | promoting their convenience. 
ment in 1732 by a committee appointed to | ¥># ideas the writer of that sentence attaches| Sir John Dorington, as President of oe 
examine all such repositories, after the par- to each of the three epithets he uses, and | gress, next read his “ inaugural address, nd 
tial destruction by fire of the Cottonian what he thinks is the relation of “ Italian” | WM awclocr i yoo =I “a ae a ‘Goa 
Library at Ashburnham House, Little Dean’s- | *° ~ Remeissence.. in thus describing, in rere a Cee : He t ted this, as was 

ard, Westminster, on October 23, 173],|7@Pturous though somewhat  blundering rong ape ™ arppree i sen 3 to ite Roman 

erty years later the Houses sodeoed that th . phraseology, “ this beautiful building,” the het tar + Pe oe said, not only the city, 
Rolls Chapel should be fitted up with presses Daily Chronicle does not trouble itself to) iat the country all around, is very rich, mote 
(the seats even being utilised), and a Rolls | ¥° the name of the architect who designed 


6 eer rich in all probability than any portion of Great 
Chapel office be built next thereto. it; such matters of detail being, we presume, | Britain of similar size ; for it was the 
“ of no public interest. 


even in the middle of the first century, of a 
HE places viewed by the committee above- ee ee f : 
. was stationed here in command 0 
mentioned were about twenty-five in . legions in order to hold this spot, the key of 
number: the principal being at Whitehall; the Sllustrations. South Wales, against the Silures. ’ There were 
Chapter House | the Hall, Westminster ; known to be, he added, as many as twenty-four 
the Houses of Parliament ; the Rolls Chapel;| BUILDINGS IN AND AROUND OXFORD.} Roman villas in the county, and 112 Roman 
and the Tower. In the Tower had been ap- mm ¢ :' camps, to say nothing of nineteen distinct main 
ropriated the Wakefield Tower, “Cwsar's”|PMAW ~. oSttations this week are in con-| 034. ‘all made by these conquerors from the 
; S don lice Sen aml te tien sail ag Yam nexion with the Oxford excursion of f nate a 4 oT It .™ consi 
a odteeds a’ th 8 F Ch mage the Architectural Association, which oo -gggcon a gin ve a h. on the condi- 
a a & iT » Onc, for Vnancery | is taking place this week. ners ey a mas e me sresented itself in 
Records, the Kings Treasury House, 0f| The view of the High-street by Mr. Falley- eee Se eee a ia ee or four cen- 
which building we printed an_ illustration | love we referred to in our article on Oxford last | Gloucestershire during the thr laring his 
on August 7, 1886. Cromwell had brought| week. Sketches by Mr. T, MacLaren of the | @™€§ of Roman aso bone of what 
all the Scottish public registers, rolls, and | Bell Tower at New College and of the upper conviction, based’ on 's gem na . he latter 
records to the Tower, where they remained | part of Magdalen Tower are now given he had read and seen, but : thea in as 
until the Restoration: the vessel in which| The other plates illustrate the principal a ey ae pte ge tg ce them 
they were returned was lost, with its precious | Objects of interest in the vicinity, and should be forward a state as that in whic a onusat 
cargo, at sea. An Act, 1] and 2 Vict. c, 94, —_ in connexion with the leading article in wane sk — ga Fi as 3 
vested in the Master of the Rolle all ic | the present number, in which also will be found ae ‘eved, mainly 
records et that time deposited wheressever, |#0me further views of places visited. A report |COUdition, they fell, as be believed. Saif 
to be brought under controul of a general of the progress of the excursion will be found dete io ti lected to the age of the 
Record Office ; and the Treasury were directed | °” another page. alten Wwe of tl first of our 
to provide a prereee buildi FY f aa It ought to have been stated by us last week Tudors, if not to that of the acy be shown, 
During the intetrat’ Toso sate | that the illustrations of new buildings at Oxford | "ings. The archmologists would Oe Sita 
=— y: io % oe —] 0, votes | then published by us were taken from photo- | % Rew i ee sia neta 
Ta a ao ool. were taken ad hoc. On| graphs by Messrs. Gillman & Co., St. Aldate’s, | *Stonish them in the way o in the 
y 19, way Commission for Great Britain | Oxford. ns much had been brought wag om relics 
. seen i ould be 4 
for —— 5g preservation, and/ Tye New CLock at PortsmovrH Tows HALt. ed the peti Seema yon ch of the 
more emient use’ of our public records. | —The clock at the new Portsmouth Town Hall hope 
The Com was | He concluded by expressing @ that 
mission, renewed from time to time, | made and fixed by Mr. J. W. Benson. It is a very | He Concluded by ments made by 
— — | powerful clock ; in fact, it is stated to be only | yosy so see eee ce to the 
sone Pennant, by Inigo Jones, in 1617, at a| second to the great clock at Westminster. All the | local secretaries would conduce satisfaction 
: wheels are made of the finest gun-metal, the main of the party, and give general 
wheels being aft. in diameter and I} in. thick, pe phew re een ol 
escapement is the “gravity,” invented by Lord| Lord Percy y proposed 
Grimthorpe, and similar to that in the great clock|to Sir John Dorington (whose meiner 
in the Houses of Parliament. appear in due course in the Journal 


glass and tracery would suit very well.” 
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Institute), adding that he had given the party 
plenty of subjects for discussion and argument 
during the whole of their visit to Gloucester. 
An adjournment of an hour having been made 
for luncheon, the party met again at 2 p.m. at 
the local Museum, adjoining the School of Art, 
where Mr. John Bellows, who has made the 
remains of Roman work, especially in Gloucester, 











his special study, took one half of them in hand, | fello 


and conducted them to four or five different 
narts of the city where the ancient walls are to 
he seen or can be traced, explaining them in 
detail by the aid of a small diagram map of 
Roman Gloucester which he had made for the 
occasion. The chief places where he gave his 
explanations were on the site of the old South 
Gate, at the Castle ditch and the adjoining 
“ Bare”-land, in the Cathedral-close, at the 
North Gate close to St. Aldate’s-street, and at 
his own house in Eastgate-street. Here, under 
his dwelling-house and the adjoining printing 
works, Mr. Bellows has carried his researches 
into the ground under his cellars, and has 
within the last few months laid bare in two 
places the foundations and exterior facings of 
the old Roman wall built in the days of Plautius, 
on one of which are to be seen marks of tools 
similar to those seen in Jerusalem and at 

Cologne. He added that, in his opinion, 
Gloucester was originally fortified with a 

special view to check the incursions of the 

Silures; but that when the Romans pressed 
forward their conquering arms to Isca Silurum, 
Caerleon-on-Usk, the city gradually diminished 
in importance, and became in course of time a 
mere ‘‘ Colonia,” instead of the chief military 
post in the West of England. On this subject 
Mr. Bellows was able to give, before starting, a 
short lecture in the Art School Lecture-room, 
where he exhibited a series of most interesting 
maps and plans, drawn strictly to measure. 

Meantime, the rest of the party, who had 
elected to inspect the ecclesiastical and me- 
dizval buildings of the city, were led by Mr. 
F. W. Waller, Mr. H. Medland, and the Rev. 
W. Bazeley, to the chief of the old houses and 
inns and parish churches in various parts of 
the city, including the “‘ New” Inn,—which, 
curiously enough, is the oldest in Gloucester, in 
spite of its name, and one of the oldest in the 
Kingdom. It is built almost wholly of wood, 
and has open galleries running around a central 
court, like the London inns of Shakespeare’s 
day. It was built by a priest in the first half 
of the fifteenth century. They were also 
shown the Booth Hall, and the scanty 
remains of the once splendid fabrics of the 
White Friars and the Black Friars, the one to 
the east and the other to the west of Southgate- 
street. Both of these churches are now dwell- 
ing-rooms, and the old dormitory of one of the 
two religious houses is now a warehouse. The 
party also inspected the Church of St. Mary 
le Crypt, with its fine frescoes, font, and monu- 
ments, and went down into the undercroft from 
which the church derives its name, and which 
was kindly lit up for their inspection by the 
rector. 

In the course of the afternoon, the entire 
party, to the number of 150, were entertained 
at the Palace by the Bishop and Mrs. Ellicott, 
the Bishop and Mr. Bazeley giving a brief vivd 
roce account of the building, including the great 
dining-hall, in which most probably William the 
Conqueror was feasted, and certainly many of 
his Norman successors were entertained. 

In the evening the “ Antiquarian Section” 
was opened in the lecture-room of the School 
of Art, by Dr. E. Freshfield, F.S.A., with a 
chatty and discursive paper on the present state 
of archeological and antiquarian studies in 
Great Britain and in foreign lands, including 
Greece and Turkey. In concluding his paper 
he showed how easily subjects of study arise in 
any and every profession, and in any and every 
town and village; and he pest | those who 
wished to become antiquaries to lose no oppor- 
tunity of following up such subjects. 

The reading of this paper was followed by a 
discussion, in which Mr. Micklethwaite, Canon 
Venables, and other gentlemen took part, the 
Canon taking that opportunity of drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that at Lincoln many important 
records relating to the city had been carelessly 
lost during the last thirty years. 

Professor Burrows then read a paper on the 
Progress of Archzology at Oxford in late years, 
in which he reviewed seriatim (1) the old Oxford 
ethitectural Society, which was founded over 

& century ago by the late Mr. J. H. Parker, 
and of which Professor Freeman was a leading 
member even whilst an undergraduate ; (2) the | 
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New Historical Society of Oxford; and (3) the 


recent vintment of a “Reader” in Arc 
ological Studies, which he hoped and believed 


at no distant day would bear good fruit. This| was 


paper also was followed by a brief di 
in the course of which Mz, E. Walford stated 
that in his own day at Oxford (1841-1845) 
only one head of a college, and scarcel 

w or tuto ; Pend 

A r, took part in the meetings of the 
Architectural Society, but that the under- 
graduates not only believed in but supported it, 
showing their faith by their works, by sub- 
scribing the first hundred pounds raised towards 
the re g of Dorchester Abbey Church, 
“sel ze ro oye og pounds also, as he 

veda, towards t i id’ 
Goth : e repair of St. David's 

On Wednesday the party started, soon after 
breakfast, by steamer for Deerhurst, where they 
had been promised a rich treat, and for Tewkes- 
bury, where they had arranged to visit the 
battle-field and the celebrated Abbey, in which 
so many of the noble knights who fell there lie 
buried. The morning was fine, but at noon 
heavy showers came on, and the pleasure of the 
excursion was sadly marred. At Deerhurst the 
party—about 130 strong—was met by the 
Vicar—the Rev. George Butterworth—who led 
them to his church, which is one of the most 
curious in the whole kingdom, for it now stands 
but little altered—in its interior, at least—from 
what it was a thousand years ago, since it is 
clearly established that it was a flourishing 
abbey in the eighth century, and the walls of 
its nave and chancel are much older than the 
Norman Conquest. At afar more recent date— 
namely, in the first and second Pointed periods 
—aisles were annexed to it, but without 
altering its interior structure. One of the most 
curious features of the church is its si 
double tower, and another is a double window, 
of a very Early Romanesque type, which looks 
down into the nave and commands a view of 
the high altar. Mr. Butterworth here read to 
the party a short paper on this church and on 
the adjoining monastic buildings, some of 
which remain but little altered, and on the 
small Saxon chapel hard by, which, as our 
readers are aware, has lately been brought to 
light after having been for centuries embodied, 
—and, indeed, embedded,—in a modern dwelling- 
house, but which now has been carefully 
restored,—or rather repaired. Here Professor 
Middleton took up his parable where Mr. 
Butterworth had left off, and gave the party 
an interesting account of the structure and of 
its recent discovery. From Deerhurst they 
went on by steamer to Tewkesbury, in a most 
drenching shower of rain. 
We will continue our notes of the Congress 

in our next. 


fi 
o_o 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION. 

As our readers know, Oxford has this year 
been chosen as the locality for the annual 
excursion of the Architectural Association. As 
we have dealt pretty fully with the buildings 
visited in our leading articles of last week and 
this week, it is only ait 9d here to give afew 

as to the progress of the excursion. 
oe was determined that the morning of 
Monday last should be spent in visiting some of 





the more important buildings of Oxford, and/ gu 


ly a start was first made for Christ 
co ee the Hall of the College, with its 
pictures and the interesting late example of 
fan vaulting to the staircase (date 1640) were 
inspected ; then, after a glance at the kitchen, 
the Cathedral was visited, where the party 
remained till the time of service. After seeing 
the Chapter-house, the members proceeded to 
the Library, and thence to Merton — 
where the Chapel, Library, and Hall ana e 
points of attraction. Proceeding to the New 
Examination Schools it was found that these 


were in 
the therefore went on to 
ee “100 age tom the quad, Hall, 
and the new — by Messrs. 

Bodley & Garner (illustrated 
i pow this New Co ’ 


were 
Chapel and Hall, were visited, and 
weg buildings and gardens of Wadham 


of the University Extension | by 


and a fine day, and four-horse 
coaches over good roads through 
, raised the at tho stoma 
conduced to a feeling of satisfaction. 
vamtied sealer Gah. eoun souninn aa 
tiful and , which 


(illustrated this week) a 










less so, perhaps, to the member, 
who found the roads not all that could 
be desired. At Stanton Harcourt, following 
the principle adopted generally in the pro- 
gramme of this excursion, a long stay was 
made, to the satisfaction of the water-colour 
er ae , who found the cale well 
adapted for particular hobby. After 
luncheon the members proceeded to Wittey, 


; 
igi 


which was safely reached, renga 
ie of the abou mile 
oO g collapse ta 
the town. The rest at Witney, however 
brought about © 
further signs of mishap occurred. At 
Witney the honorary amateur photographer 
seized the opportunity for a group of the 
y in front of the west door, after which, 


having been especially 
points by a letter from the rector, the members 
dispersed to view in small parties the Grammar 
School, Market Hall, the a an interest- 
ing houseof 1564, and the neigh pens Meme 
of Cogges, where the church and the th- 
century Domestic windows, figured in Parker's 
“Domestic Architecture,” attracted attention. 
A heavy shower here seemed to damp the 
enthusiasm of the sketchers, as —_ little work 
was done, in spite of the length of time allowed, 
the attractions of tea at the Golden i 
appearing to have stronger wer. t 
te re Oxford a short t —— made at 
Evnsham, although it was not int me, 
for the sake of o. horses, and eo cee 
then set to work with vigour to make the 
most of the five minutes’ halt. The retarn to 
Oxford was accomplished in good time, and the 
third day’s work satisfactorily com 

We will conclude our notes of the excursion 
next week. 


+--+ 


GARGOYLES. . 


Horace WALPOLE, in his ee pr entitled 
“State of Architecture to the end of the of 
Henry VIII.,” refers to the researches the 
French writer, Felibien, author of “ Lives and 
Works of Celebrated Architects,” who died in 
1733, and of his father, André Felibien, author 
of “ Les Principes de l' Architecture,” who died 
in 1695. He says their researches had 

small results. To them only two ancient ‘ 
tects revealed themselves. One was Sexulphus, 
abbot and afterwards bishop, who built a con- 
siderable monastery, called Medes Hampstede 
(Peterborough); and the other was Marchion 
of Arezzo, architect to Pope Innocent IIL, 


buildings are adorned.” 
The Papacy of Innocent IIL. extended from 
1198 to 1216. That gargoyles are not found on 
Medieval buildings of earlier date, however, 
is a statement that can hardly be accepted 
without demur; nor is it likely that any 
dividual inventor can now be hit upon for such 
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from gorge. Gargoyles are made to represent 
“ ad other to birds, human figures 
iding ewers out of which the waters are 
directed to pour ; grotesque and toad-like crea- 
tures, demons, fanciful birds with the heads of 
beasts, and, in late examples, the mouths of 
cannon. They are of much more frequent 
occurrence in some places than in others, and 
much more so, generally, in France than in our 
own country. Writing of French examples, 
M. Viollet-le-Dac says,—after mention of the 
odigicus variety in their forms and the 
‘act that no two have been found to resemble 
each other in France—that many of them are 
fine works of sculpture, and are attached so 
adroitly to buildings as to bring out their salient 
points and conduce very much to their general 
effect. In modern efforts they are often badly 
placed, and of heavy or poor form, poor inven- 
tion, and no character; but the old architects 
and sculptors combined to make them real 
and pleasing. At first short and robust, they 
were subsequently elongated, and their heads 
so outstretched that the waters should be 
thrown as far as necessary from the founda- 
tions. They became veritable pieces of sculp- 
ture in the delicacy of their design and 
execution. The church of St. Urbain de 
Troyes has very fine examples, one of which 
is a human figure, elegantly draped, holding a 
vessel from which the waters issue. During 
the fourteenth century they were generally 
long, and often charged with details; and in 
the fifteenth took a strangely ferocious 
character; and it was not till the second half 
of the sixteenth century that these old forms 
were abandoned. 

Our own examples occur most frequently on 
church towers, where they are placed below 
the parapets at intervals. They are for the 
most part small and simple. There are some 
grotesque specimens on the old tower of 
Stewkley Charch, which are bold and striking. 
Others may be noticed, too, below the 
parapets of Badgworth Church, Gloucester- 
shire, and on Fleet Church, Lincolnshire, 
and on Addlethorpe Church tower and porch in 
the same county. They are to be seen on the 
topmost angles of the tower of St. Michael’s 
Church, Aylsham, Norfolk. On the Church of 
St. Mary, Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset, th 
occur on the tower, on the porch, and below 
the parapet of the nave. Helpston Church, 
Northamptonshire, and All Saints’ Church, Haw- 
ton, Notts, to give a few more instances, have 
examples, and the Church of St. Gregory 
Bedale, Yorkshire, has some very bold speci- 
mens. On the nave of Morpeth Church, North- 
umberland, is a pleasing female figure holding 
4 —_ a which the water issues. 

me oi our castellated buildings were also 
furnished with gargoyles. On ‘the very in- 
teresting tower, known as Pope's Tower, at 
Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordshire, they occur, as 
well as on the church tower close by. On ‘the 
fine entrance gateway of St. Cross, Winchester, 
they are placed at intervals. On a length of 
curtain-wall at Alnwick Castle they occur in 
the likeness of the mouths of cannon, and 
direct the rainfall on to the site of the old 
moat. 

Kilpeck Church, down among’the green 
tares and gay orchards of Herefordshire, was 
one of the early works of the Norman masons. 
There are traces of Saxon handling in it like- 
wise—in its tower especially. And among the 
sturdy lowly curves and the zigzag work, that 
are characteristic of its early period, may be 
seen some of these grotesque creations, very 
gaunt and noteworthy. As in other instances 
scant notice has been taken of them hitherto, 

t, perhaps, ow i 
ms ay ps, by the few interested in the 

There are some gar les on the octagon 
the fine tower of Bt. Bartholomew's Church, 
Lostwithiel, in Cornwall. They are but small, 
and are placed between the gablets at the base 
of the spire. There are two examples along the 
parapet of the south of the nave of the fine old 
church at Minehead. But perhaps our most 
onto ae may be sought in work of 

' jcular period, and especially in the 
Somersetshire churches. 


to be noted the grand tower 
St Mary Magdalene’s, Taunton : on that = 
St wary, Bishop's Lydeard ; St. Mary, ‘ 
Episcop? aPi* Fitepaine; Banwell, and uish 


Among others mention may be made, too, of 
those on St. Michael's Tower, Coventry, which 
overlook the bulging, subsiding, overhanging 
almshouses, the old and new shops, the 
venerable buildings of the ancient Corporation, 
with their crypt, balls, galleries, and courts, 
the narrow and wide streets, and look on 
other large churches, with interiors as lofty 
and light, and spires as proud, and all the 
other precious details of one of the most 
famous of our Medizval towns. 


ee 
A SANITARY NOTE FROM GREENOCK. 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 


NOTWITHSTANDING much that is being written 
and done by those who take an active part in 
questions relating to sanitary matters and struc- 
tural improvements, it is evident that the great 
mass of the people are still but feebly alive to 
the obligations they owe to one another regard- 
ing the laws of sanitation and health. It will 
be readily admitted that the health of the work- 
ing-classes is their capital, and ought to be as 
carefully guarded as the property of the wealthy. 
Nevertheless, there are plenty of work-people 
who seemingly prefer to rear their families in 
unsanitary, dilapidated dwellings, rather than 
pay a slight increase of rent fora clean, healthy, 
modern habitation. This is more the result of 
their ignorance of the danger they run, than of 
any desire on their part to frustrate the good 
intentions of the sanitary engineer. 

Still, with many of the poorer class, a low 
rent suitable to their indigent circumstances is 
the principal factor in determining their choice 
of a habitation. Some of the wealthier classes 
who are alive to the danger of occupying in- 
sanitary houses, might, with propriety, warn 
their poorer neighbours (with whom they 
occasionally come in contact) of the risk they 
run in not guarding against sanitary defects, 
and adopting preventive measures to ward off 
infectious disease. Some who give little con- 
sideration to the question, console themselves 
in the belief that their own dwellings are 
beyond the reach of the contaminating in- 
fluence of the poorer districts. Let all who 
hold this opinion bear in mind that if, by fail- 
ing to caution their less-informed and unsus- 
pecting neighbours of the duty they owe to 
themselves and the public, an infectious disease 
is allowed to take hold and settle down in a 
poor locality, that disease will find its way into 
the districts of the weathy, who will assuredly 
reap the reward of their reticence, in the sick- 
ness and probable bereavement of their own 
household. A very forcible instance of this is 
to be had from the town of Greenock, which 
twenty-five years ago was famed as being the 
most unhealthy town in Scotland. At that 
time its annua) death-rate ranged from 34 to 36 
per 1,000 of its inhabitants. The late Mr. James 
Drummond (when Burgh Assessor) turned his 
attention to this unsatisfactory state of matters, 
took it in hand as a labour of love, devoting 
his spare time to trying to discover the 
cause, with the view of removing, if pos- 
sible, such a stigma from the town. 
He proceeded to divide the town into divi- 
sions, and each division into six districts, then 
tabulated the death-rate in each district, when, 
to his great suprise, the districts he expected 
to be the most healthy he found to be the most 
unhealthy. In 1871, Mr. Drummond issued a 
report of his past labours. His own words in 
reference to one of the districts will best 
explain how matters then stood. He says, 
“The death-rate of No. 6 district, however, 
seems to me to be higher than the general 
character of the locality would appear to 
warrant. Not only is the population in that 
district low, but the dwellings are, general] 
speaking, of an average class, many being of a 
superior kind. The district, too, lies con- 
siderably higher than the others of this divi- 
sion and is much more tee yet with all these 
advantages the average death-rate is one of the 
highest -in town.” Mr. Drummond intended 
to give an annual report, but unhappily he died 
before the date when his next report should 
have a This investigation being no 
part of his official duties, and the mind of his suc- 
cessor not lying in that direction, this valuable 
inquiry has not been followedup. But any one 





trapping, ventilation, and the stinted supply of 
water given at that time for flushing purposes, 
District No. 6 referred to is the highest part of 
the town, with much open space and modern 
tenements, constructed professedly on sanitary 
principles. From the low-lying districts on 
which stood many insanitary dilapidated tene- 
ments, densely populated by the poorer ¢ 

there is a thoroughfare leading to No. 6 district; 
in it there is a main sewer that receives the 
drainage of the upper district. Many of the 
drains,and even the main sewer in the lower 
district, were no better than elongated cess- 
pools, the gases generated from their decompos- 
ing contents being conveyed from the lower to 
the No.6 district along this main sewer, which 
had no provision for ventilation at its upper 
extremity, so that these gases found their way 
into the streets and houses through defective 
traps and bad connexions, resulting in the 
excessive death-rate of that district. Mr. 
Drummond's report had the effect of bringing 
about a better state of things. Shortly after 
it appeared the Local Authority adopted the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, purchased and demo- 
lished many of the old dilapidated dwellings 
inhabited by the poorer classes, paid 
attention to drainage, and allowed a more plen- 
tiful supply of water than formerly, with the 
result that Greenock now ranks as the most 
healthy town in Scotland. Its annual death- 
rate for several years past has not exceeded 
from 16 to 17 per 1,000 of its population, instead 
of from 34 to 36 twenty-five years ago. 

Much yet remains to be done to reduce the 
death-rate, particularly amongst children. A 
recent number of the Sanitary Journal reports 
that of the eight principal towns of Scotland the 
death-rate in Glasgow was the highest, being 24 
per 1,000 of its inhabitants, while in Greenock it 
was lowest, being 17 per 1,000; and of the tota) 
deaths in Glasgow 45 per cent. occurred among 
children under five years of age, while in 
Greenock the deaths under five years were 41 
per cent. It is most alarming to find the death- 
rate amongst children highest in the city of 
Glasgow and in Greenock, where in both places 
more is being done in the way of sanitary 
reform and structural improvements than in 
any other town in Scotland. There is certainly 
some preventable cause at work that requires 
special attention, and until that cause Is dis- 
covered and mastered the fact that nearly half 
of the human beings born in these cities sicken 
and die before reaching the fifth year of their 
age will stand as a reproach on the reputation 
of our good-intentioned sanitary reformers. 
There are without doubt various causes for 
this great infantile mortality, but I fear that 
the draining and trapping of our dwellings as 
practised in Glasgow, and now being demanded 
by the Sanitary Department in Greenock, has. 
more to do with it than is generally supposed. 

Some time ago an attempt was made through 
the local press to point out this danger and 
to draw attention to the desirability of —- 
it compulsory to have all new drains construc 
by certificated or skilled workmen, so as to 


‘make sure of having sound connexions, good 


joints, and a proper declivity towards the main 
sewer ; also to have all air openings to or from 
traps and drains, carried up to the main roof 
instead of discharging on to the footpaths or 
back courts as done at present in Glasgow and 
Greenock. This idea was most Me areietiees he 
posed by local builders and others interested 

trap patents. Some of the former honestly 
confessed to the writer that if drains were con- 
structed as proposed, no repair would be 
required, and their trade would suffer. Owing 
to the depressed state of the building trade for 
two years past, the requirements of the ar 
inspectors to have defective drains rectifi 


y | formed their chief source of employment. 


In the Builder of May 17 last there is a short 
report of an excellent paper read to the Asso- 
ciation of Public Sanitary Inspectors at Car- 

nters’ Hall, by Mr. Thomas Lowther, of 

ristol. On the question of acoags 
trapping of modern houses, he is most 
and points as clearly to some of the defects 
here referred to, as though his attention had 
been specially directed to them. ong: en 
the construction of drains, he says :—* 
where such work was entrusted to 
Sanitary en 


sre ae = 
Per Joca} 


o resu x 
who knows the locality and studies the not always obtained; for generally some 
along with its accompanying map (which is | builder, perhaps but little know- 
- es the oe referred je ledge of this icular branch of ener A 

difficul tracing w was called upon to do it.” Referring 
close that existed between the 





connexion 
excessive death-rate and defective drainage 





the ventilation of traps and soil-pipes, he states 





that “fresh air inlets should be carried above 
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the main roof, and to assist ventilation power 
fn] exhaust cowls should always be fixed on 
outlet vent-pipes.” With regard to intercepting 
traps, he says, “where placed at the foct of each 
soil-pipe, the air inlets are generally fixed right 
over them. Such a system was subject to 
serious defects, and in his opinion should not 
be applied to private dwellings.” 

In Hellyer’s work on ‘‘ Plumbing and Sanitary 
Houses,” page 169, referring to the ventilation 
of traps, he says, “ If there is much traffic near 
the induct pipe, it should be taken 15 ft. or 
more above the ground level, so as to prevent 
any one inhaling the air that would be sent 
through the pipe when any of the water-closets 
were in action.” At page 276 he again states 
distinctly that induct pipes for the admission 
of fresh air into drains or traps should be at a 
point well removed from the house, so as to be 
at a distance from windows, doors, or pas- 
senger traffic, so as to lessen the risk of catching 
contagious diseases,—typhoid and what not,— 
from disease germs coming from the stools of 
an infected patient. The very reverse of what 
is here recommended to be avoided as dan- 
gerous to health is practised in Glasgow and 
now being enforced in Greenock. The branch 
drain to every new property has a disconnecting 
ventilating trap, generally placed in the foot- 
path, and directly over it is an iron plate, in 
which are from fifty to one hundred half-inch 
holes. The avowed intention of this perforated 
plate is to admit a down current of fresh air to 
ventilate the house-drain and soil-pipe. This 
it will probably do, as long as the closets on the 
soil-pipe are not in use; but whenever a closet 
or bath is put in action, the discharge from it de- 
scending the soil-pipe acts like a plug or piston 
and ejects through the perforated plate on to 
the footpath a volume of foul air and gas, and, 
it may be, disease-germs, to the great danger of 
passers, and particularly to children, who, in 
fine weather gather round these plates and use 
them for playing at their little games. 

There are some very suspicious intercepting 
traps that are being strongly recommended by 
our good-intentioned sanitary officials. These 
gentlemen are no doubt doing good work, and 
have strong claims on our sympathy and 
support in the many difficult and thankless 
duties they are called on to perform. Still, 
much of the good they are doing is being 
neutralised by their present system of venti- 
lating and trapping of drains and soil-pipes. 

I can assure your readers that this is no mere 
fancy. The writer has tested several properties, 
two of them very recently, within two days 
after the drains and traps had been executed to 
the satisfaction of the Sanitary Inspector, and 
the result was as here stated. 

Enough has been said to draw the attention 
of parents to the great danger to which their 
children are exposed by this erroneous system. 

Were those who are interested in this matter 
to lay aside all prejudices and to take an 
intelligent and practical view of the question, 
they could scarcely fail to see it to be their 
duty to insist on such a change as would tend to 


preserve the health and save the lives of many 
children. X. ¥ 
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Excursions Archéologiques en Gréce. Mycones, 
Délos, Athénes, Ulympie, Eleusis, Epidaure, 
Dodone, T. irynthe, Tanagra. Par Cn. DIEHL. 
Avec huit plans. (Armand Colin & Cie, 
Paris.) 

pressed that some one would write 
mae =8& book which should give briefly, 

and, above all, readably, the main results of 

recent excavations. Here is the book, in 

French, and written with that easy lucidity 

seldom attained by any but a Frenchman, M. 

Diehl says in his bright preface that he lays no 

| to profound erudition or to originality of 

view in his book ; the reader is to look for,—and 
certainly find,—“the simple statement, 
made as fully and as clearly as possible, of the 
great discoveries that classical archeology has 
mace in Greece during recent years. The re- 
of these discoveries have hitherto for 
most part remained the exclusive pro- 
perty of the learned specialist and spe- 

, » Specially as archwology loves to 

Ock up its treasures in splendid but bulky 

the or to scatter them to the four winds in 

pages of a dozen or more learned periodicals ; 


E have often heard the wish ex- 
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escape she knows 
initiated. As to 
either despises or, 
sity, and, asa mat 
it; and yet the ma 


the searching gaze of the 
the profanum vulgus, she 
at best, ignores their curio- 
ter of fact, fails to awaken 
erial she has at hand is such 
at, fitly treated, it would arouse their inte- 
The book is light and interesting read- 
probably be widely used by 
just gives the background 
kground that cannot fairly 
Murray and Baedeker. 
puts in the ‘Simplest possible form, with an 
elimination of vexatious detail just 
airly intelligent traveller would like 
when he visits Olympia, 
t he might hope actually 


travellers abroad. 
—the historical bac 
be expected from 


to havein his mind 

Mycenz, &c., and wha 
to remember when h 
each chapter is headed by a really admirable 
bibliography, so that the reader may know the 
sources of the vast mass of information that 
has been boiled down for his benefit, and may 
also have at hand material if he cares to study 
the subject seriously. 





The Gentleman's Magazine Library. Being a 
classified collection of the chief contents of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1808. 
Edited by LavreNce Gomme, F.8.A. Archi- 
tectural Antiquities: Part I. 


THIs portion of the reprints from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine forms a curious and interesting 
volume, the chief practical value of which at 
the present moment is in the record it gives of 
the state and condition of a number of our 
architectural monuments at the close of the last 
and the early part of the present century. In 
this sense it forms a historical record from 
which to measure the extent of work done in 
restoration since the time it was written. As 
the editor says, ‘The details are extremely 
important, because they consist of descriptions 
written from actual surveys of the various 
The papers forming this series 
were published in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
under the signature “ An Architect,” but were 
pretty well known and subsequently acknow- 
ledged to be the work of John Carter. 

The higher interest of this volume consists in 
the evidence it affords of history repeating 
itself ; of the existence of the self-complacent 
restorer and the conscientious objector side by 
side a hundred years back, just as they are now. 
From a literary point of view Carter's writing is 
certainly not a model ; his English style is 
shod and even ungrammatical to a degree; but 
g is goot,” and his perception 
that there was more in Gothic architecture than 
his contemporaries were aware of is shown in a 
manner highly creditable to his architectural 
insight and enthusiasm. 
indeed, he was in his generation as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness. 
Carter's classification of Medisval remains, 
though not without method, was on a system 
very different from that now accepted. He 
went not by dates, even when known or 
by style and character. Thus, 
call Norman ~ bec — 
applying that phrase to all the ieval archi- 
Pe od thie country previous to the intro- 
duction of the pointed arch. He was evidently 
aware that many of the buildings so classified 
were not really built by the Saxons, but he 
claims that they belong to that style, and that 
f nomenclature he is only 
principle as in the 
of classical buildings. “ 
neral observation when a building is 
time to say it ee tr 

front of Covent-garden 

— le, east front Covent Church), 
fication of later periods of 
finements that waited for 


In this respect, 


what we now 


in his system 0 


| 
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raised in our own 
or Roman (examp 


Gothic, those were re 
the hand of Ric 

In his enthusiasm 
the contributor to the 
was quite in ad 
of the manner of 
are, if put into plain 


so earnest to bring his 
ho are os ; ree 
and edited in an 
t. It is intended 
here, nearly 4 century ago, was 


for Medieval architecture, 

Gentleman's Magatine 
his age ; but his notions 
laying that enthusiasm 
, such as would be 


the book is brought out 
“8, P. A. B.” spirit 
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it is evident that Carter was by no 
indignant at the imitation of ancient 
per se, but only at the bad and imperfect 
tion practised in his day :— 

“I define imitation to be the 
of those objects, so as to be to 
their forms in some projected pile about to be 
erected, and we follow the arrangement, imitate 
the doorways, windows, buttresses, and every other 
peculiarity, that distinguishes the original under 
our survey ; then will our rising walls meet the com- 
parative eye, the work will become of consequence 
from its historic reference, and continue an example 
of genwine taste and true imitation. Thus alone can 
the word “imitation” be properly understood by 
the real admirers of our ancient architecture. . . . 
Yet of those patrons who deceive themselves 
the world by their false imitations, they are most. 
abundant. Their ideas of imitation are to 


substitute fancy designs for true copies; 

restorations of dengtig or nrutilated structures 

(sic) destroying them in part, and disguising their 

remaining lines with decorations that can in 

arene suit but with theatric boards or convivial 
omes,” 


Evidently Carter thought that the true virtue 
of imitation of Medimval architecture con- 
sisted in exact and truthful reproduction ; he 
was a predecessor, in fact, of Scott, in 
though not in practice. But it is 
amusing to read the sentence we have i 
above, and to reflect that this reprint is brought 
out (obviously, from remarks in the preface) 
as an example of the development of the 
“8. P. A.B.” spirit in a previous generation? 
The editorial intellect must have been nodding, 
surely, to have passed that passage without a 
comment. 

Carter's criticisms on Wren’s criticisms om 

old St. Paul's are delightful, and perhaps it is 
difficult to say whether he or hn cosee a 
most bigotry or want of power o 
two sides a architectural question, though 
perhaps it may be admitted that Wren does 
best, with his summing-up of the Gothic cathe- 
drals as “mountains of stone; vast and 
gigantic buildings indeed, but not worthy the 
name of architecture.” Carter is reasonably 
indignant at this; but then he is just as indig- 
nant at Wren for wr foe, Pg the dangerous 
state of Salisbury Cath arose “from want 
of trae judgment in the first architect” > 
which is no more than the plain and obvious 
truth. 
In his remarks on proposed alterations to 
Magdalen College, Carter anticipates Mr. Lang, 
the modern historian of Oxford, in his objection 
to schemes for new buildings :— 


Hl 


fe F 


i 


with another warning voice. Do ye wish to build, 
lack ye more habitations, sigh ye for modern balls, 
saloons, drawing-rooms?... Ye assure us that your 
intended pile is to be entirely unconnected with, 
and in no way trenching on any one stone of, your 
present buildings; yet forbear to begin the same 
without well considering rnd ws Ds “oe 


and elevations, in their correct 
‘imitations’ of those ural parts whieh yoo 
may now call your own. Trust not 


the ‘heathen school’ of constructing edifioes ; their 
bigotry f foreign modes wi them, 

son clin, os ton ab the ancient architecture of 
their native land.” 

In another reference to Oxford, Carter, in 
relation to St. Mary's Charch, says “The most 


remarkable innovation is the grotesque e 
—that porch which architects vie ee aah 
other in praising and in sketching now. 
Carter had bis own way, we can have no 

rem a 
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of the whole chapel? I was thus 
per rape “That is nothing; the celebrated 

who bas been given his sketch must 
Pave a large field whereon to display his 
there no manner of doubt what was 
now being done would be recognised: as 








hide them as best she may—they will 
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adds Carter, “1 consoled ‘myself with sketching 
the east window.” 

The book is a most curious repository of 
notes of the former state of many famous 
buildings, as well as an interesting record of 
the feeling and opinions of a past generation. 
It was quite worth reprinting, and we have 
quoted enough to show that, in addition to its 
distorical interest, when rightly read, as Lamb 
stutteringly observed of Coleridge’s preach- 
ments, it is “f-f-full of f-f-fun,” though in a 
sense perhaps not quite contemplated by the 
ingenuous editor. 


——_—_—+ + 


Correspondence. 





To the Editor of Tae BUILDER. 


es 


“TENDERS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICES.” 


Str,—Your “reliable” correspondent on the 
subject of “Tenders for Professional Services” 
‘see p. 106, ante} can scarcely be said to have sccu- 
rately stated the case so far as I am concerned. 
enclose copy of the letter sent me by the Clerk to 
¢he Guardians, and as I am well known profession- 
ally in West Ham, where I am largely employed in 
Board School work, there was nothing to suggest 
to me competition in regard to fees. Had there 
been any such intimation, I should have declined to 
kave had anything to do with it. 

J. T. Newman, F.R.LB.A. 

2, Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, Aug. 12. 





[CoPY.] 
“Union W , Leytonstone, E., 
July 21, 1390. 

DEAR Sin,—The Guardians propose erecting new 
echool buildings at Forest House, netone, to ac- 
commodate 300 children, 
administrative buildings, 
favour them with your inclusive terms for 
plans and acti ng as architect in the matter. 

I shall be glad to receive this information by Wednes- 


day next. 
(Signed) Faep. BE. HILLEARY, 
Clerk to the Board.” 


necessary 
Iam to ask you kindly to 
preparing 





. 4 


“THE BERMONDSEY PUBLIC LIBRARY 


COMPETITION.” 


Srrk,—In common, I think, with all the other 
competitors in this competition, I am giad to find 
from Mr. Elkington’s letter, in your last issue 
Se that he is not responsible for the awards 

have been made, in direct violation of the con- 
tract entered into with all the competitors, and 
to learn that the Vestry have not yet given con- 
sent for windows to be opened overlooking their 
property ; and we may still further gather that the 
Commissioners were fully aware of this restriction 
as to rights of lighting and of the conditions of the 
competition. e are now able to fix, without any 
doubt whatever, the whole responsibility for this 
miscarriage of justice upon the Commissioners 
themselves, who bave awarded the first and 
fourth premiums to d which directly violate 
the conditions approved by them and issued 


under their sanction. I cannot conceive a 
clearer case of injustice. All who entered into 


the competition did so, I suppose, on the under- 


standing that the contract between themselves and 


the Commissioners would be honourably kept to, 


and those who ventured to solve the problem of 


lighting by the simple expedient of putting windows 


where they were told no windows must be put, did 
so at the risk of wasting their time, and must have 
been as much surprised as any one to find that the 
Commissioners gave theif approval to a direct 


violation of their own conditions. 


In this flagrant case the conditions, on the face 
of them fair and equitable, are not acted upon ; the 
advice of their own skilled assessor is ignored by 
— y meer negara. _ em are made with- 
ou owing apparently whether the Vestry will 
grant a right of lighting. I hope they will show 
their sense of the conduct of the Commissioners by 


refusing the permission. 


An explanation of the awards must now come 











—_—— enge them to give 
i Cote A. ADAMS. 
ARTESIAN BorED TuBE WELLS.—We learn that 
Mesers. ©. Isler & Co., of London, have completed 
artesian bored tube wells on their improved 
ciple at the Kirkstall Brewery Company, Limited 
aio Taney {or some time past, the opply has 
all bat failed from the existing a oat kan 
reaching the depth of 160 ft. from the surface, 
sor howe track yielding 6,000 gallons water 
without reducing the head of water. 
cei re re ote te 3 WW 
rae Armley, Leeds. At Messrs. J. C. & J. 
Field London, & eontinuous supply of over 7,000 
pane pee hour obtained from an artesian bored 


; 
j 











a tus, as ow waste may exceed the quantity 

) | of water actually used. 

Ch ¢ Ss tudent 8 Column. A simple remedy, when a long draw-off 
campo service must necessarily exist, is to “ return” 


HOT-WATER SUPPLY.—VII. it. This is effected by continuing the service- 

: ipe back to where it started from, but con- 

THE TANK SYSTEM: continued. sacking it to the return-pipe, as Fig.15. This 
HE ie? as already said, is taken 


from the highest point in the boiler, 
and it is continued from there to the 
tank and connected about half or three-fourths 
the way up it. This pipe should nowhere be 
permitted to travel in a downward direction ; if 
possible it should be kept gently rising all the 
way, but more often than not this is impossible, 
me | the pipes that are not fixed vertically have 
to be carried horizontally, as along passages, 
beneath floors, kc. There is no itive objec- 
tion to the pipes being carried horizontally, 
though it sometimes occasions a check in the 
circulation, and it is always best if possible to 
have the pipe more or less on a rising gradient 
in every part of its length. 

There are many conflicting notions as to 
whereabouts in the tank the flow-pipe should 
enter. All are of opinion, of course, that it | will permit the water to keep circulating in the 


\ 


hf 
wii ioe 
it 


FIGIOS. 























should be somewhere above the return-pipe;|draw-off service, and the annoyance is at an 
but beyond this there is no universally-agreed|end. There is no need for the returned portion 


position. Some contend that the flow should|of this service to be as large as the draw-off 


be immediately above the return, with not more | service itself, as it is only required to just 
than 3in. space between the two; others con-|the water moving, and a drawback to having 
sider it should enter at least three-fourths the | the returned portion of a large-sized pipe is, 
way up the tank; and there are various other | that when the tap is opened water will instantly 
opinions on the subject. There is not the least | flow towards it along both pipes, and so some 
doubt that the flow-pipe should terminate | of the water will be proceeding from the main 
about 6 or 8in. from the top of the tank, for,|return-pipe, which is a very objectionable 
in the first place, we have to remember that /| feature; 4in. may be considered amply large 
if the quantity of hot water be ever so small | enough for the return to any pees: service, 
it will be found at the top of the tank (when | or even smaller in some instances, as there is 
once it has had timetoreach the topof the house); | no fear of this pipe getting furred up quickly. 
and secondly, and more important, all the draw- | A bath-service rarely requires this attention, as 
off services are taken from this pipe, and as| some cool water is nearly always needed here, 
water — both up and down the flow- | and it is immaterial which tap it proceeds from. 
pipe whe 

more fully presently), it would be bad policy to | point in the tank either from the bottom, or 
have the upper extremity of the flow-pipe any- | from the side near the bottom, and from thence 
where near the bottom where the cold water | toabout three-fourths the way down the boiler, 
enters. It is sometimes thought that having | either through the top or side; but it may be 
the flow-pipe entering near the top of the tank 
(as just recommended) lessens the quantity of | pipes from the top surface of the boiler, as 
hot water at demand, but this idea is erroneous, | bends and elbows, objectionable at any time, 
as it will be seen that, supposing the tank to | are particularly objectionable close to the boiler 
be three parts full of hot water (the upper|if hard water is used, as fur always seems to 
three parts as a matter of course) when a tap | collect within them so much more readily than 


a tap is opened (as will be shown} The return pipe is carried from the lowest 


mentioned here that it is best to carry these 


is opened, this hot water commences to flow/in straight pipes. It is usual for the return 
down the flow-pipe, and as fast as it does an | pipe to follow the flow down, and an endeavour 
equal quantity of cold water enters the bottom | is generally made to prevent this pipe rising or 
of the tank from the cold-water cistern, and ascending anywhere on its way down from tank 
pushes, so to speak, the hot water up above it |to boiler, and no pipes are connected to this 
(as the cold and hot do not mix readily) and no | except the “ returns” of draw-off services. 
cold water will issue from the tap until all the| In the illustration, fig. 13 (p. 112 ante), it will 
hot has passed out ; if the contents of the tank | be noticed that there is a pipe proceeding from 
could be watched at this time, it would be/| the top of the tank, and carried from there to 
found that no noticeable mixing of the hot and | above the level of the cold-water cistern; this 
cold waters took place, but the quantity of the | is the expansion or steam-pipe, and its use is to 
hot water would be seen gradually growing less | permit the free escape of any steam that may 
at the top of the tank, and the bulk of cold | be formed, and also, as its name implies, to 
water growing greater and greater, but creeping | permit of the expansion of the water when 
up from the bottom. heated. The difference in bulk between water 
_All draw-off services are taken from this flow- | at 32 deg. (freezing) and water at 212 deg. 
pipe, and it is usual to arrange the apparatus in| (boiling) is one in twenty, that is twenty 
the best way to avoid long draw-off services, as gallons of water at the former temperature 
a long draw-off service means annoyance by | would fill a twenty-one-gallon vessel when 
having to draw a quantity of cold water (from | raised to boiling temperature. 
the hot-water tap) before any hot is obtained;| This expansion-pipe is usually of 1-in. tube, 
and this is particularly noticeable at lavatory | sometimes #-in. when the apparatus is ’ 
basins, which usually have small, slow-running|and its top extremity should be at least 
taps, and it is not at all uncommon to meet|3 or 4 ft. above the cold-water level. It is 
with instances where a lavatory tap will have | n to terminate this pipe either over 
cold water issue from it for half a minute after|the cold-water cistern or through a roof or 
being opened before any hot is obtained. This | outer wall, asa good deal of water drips from 
is a serious objection in another way, asevery|it, and if the boiler overheats a little 
drop of cold water that flows from a hot-water | hot water may be ejected by the steam as 
has been heated once, but allowed to get | it escapes. It is most usual to carry this 
cold for no useful purpose, and no apparatus of | pipe over the cold cistern, as carrying a pipe 
this sort ought to admit of a portion of its heat | through the roof necessitates a little greater 
being wasted in this way. trouble and expense, but at the same time 4 
It can easily be understood that the water in | drawback exists in terminating the pipe over 
the cistern, as any hot water that is thrown out 
the tap is closed, and hot water that is allowed | falls into and tends to warm the cold water, 
to remain so quickly loses its heat and grows | which is exveedingly objectionable in the hot 
cool, so that when the tap is applied to|summer months, and it is at this time that it 
for hot water this which is copl has to be| happens most frequently, as the demand for 
run off before the hot water issues. Then | hot water is then smail, and the boiler has 
ae ok erin wien ee ee ne oo One ee . 
ore possible it is best to carry the pi py 
opened again, and it is by no means | wall, but see that it fe not over any part the 


on an i 
— : oe — where people may pass oT 
twen The lower extremi 
means, and it is “bg e for it to be | should not project oe Be Bye cami fr 
largely for the failure of an the reasons explained in regard to the flow-pipe 
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in the boiler; this is very commonly over- 
social as, unless a flange is ordered to put 
on the tank, it is difficult to avoid it. 
trouble that may arise, however, is not nearly 
so great as in the other case, as in a general 
way very little steam finds its way to the top 
of the house, it being condensed as it passes up 
the flow-pipe; but if the boiler heats well, or is 
a little too powerful for the apparatus, some 
annovance must be experienced, and care should 
be taken to avoid dipping this pipe inside the 
tank whenever it can be avoided. 


—_—_—+-> + 
GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Unrrep Meruopist Frese CHurcH, BuRNLEY.— 
In a limited competition, in which five sets of draw- 
ings were received, the plans by Mr. V. Dunkerley, 


architect, Burnley, have been accepted for the} Dr 


above church. The chapel provides accommodation 
for about 800 people, andin the rear are minister's 
and trustee vestries. The building is designed in 
uniformity with the schools adjoining. The cost is 
estimated at 2,100/. 


BURLINGTON HaLL, ASTON, WARWICKSHIRE. — | tio 


On Saturday last Mr. George Dixon, M.P., laid the 
memorial stone of the New Burlington Hall, Aston, 
which is to be occupied by the Burlington-street 
Adult Early Morning School. It is intended at 
some future time to erect upon the site a hall, from 
designs selected in a competition held some time 
ago. The cost will be about 5,000/. Mr. Thomas 
Guest, of Birmingham, is the architect. 

WesteyaN CHURCH, LICHFIELD.—We are in- 
formed that Mr. Thomas Guest, of Birmingham, 
has been selected, from amongst several com- 
petitors, as the architect of the proposed Wesleyan 
Church, Lichfield. 

EvectricaL Works, BusHspury.—The new 
electrical works at Bushbury, near Wolverhampton, 
of the Electrie Construction Corporation, of London 
and Wolverhampton (late Messrs. Elwell & 
Parker, Limited), are now almort completed, and 
the machinery and plant will shortly be put in. A 
site of 24 acres, with a siding on to the London and 
North-Western line, has been acquired, and the 
buildings already erected cover an area of about 
3 acres, The construction has been carried out by 
Mr. Henry Lovatt, contractor, of Wolverhampton 
from the plans of Mr. G. H. Stanger, architect an 
engineer. The shops cover an area of 76,850 
square ft., exclusive of a warehouse containi 
5,905 square ft. They are divided into five bays o 
30 ft. span, two of 25 ft., and onsof 45 ft. This 
last is for the accommodation of heavy machinery, 
and is provided with galleries on either side, carried 
on columns and cross girders, 10 ft. apart, covered 
with a3 in. plank floor. The roofs over the shops 
are carried on zast-iron columns, 6 in. in diameter, 
in groups of four for the large bay, and two 
for the remaining shops, with tie - plates 
bolted down into the concrete foundation 
and upper columns for carrying the roof 
trusses. The offices and administration block 
comprise a very extensive range of buildings. The 
pattern-shop and store-room are each 100ft. by 
33 ft. 6in. The iron-foundry is 160ft. by 82 ft. 
2in., and the brass-foundry is 62 ft. Zin. by 40ft. 
They are constructed in the same manner as the 
large shops, with columns, girders, and travel 
cranes, Three large drying-stoves are provided, 
with specially-designed furnaces for heating. Two 
of Thwaites’s patent rapid cupolas are now being 
erected there. There are also a blacksmith’s-shop, 
dining-rooms, and kitchens. The works are built 
entirely of brick. The ordinary bricks were sup- 
plied by the Tibbington Brickworks, and the blue 
bricks from the Hockley Hall Company. The 
facing-bricks for the offices and mess-rooms were 
obtained from Messrs. Partridge & Co., Kings- 
winford. A large part of the roof area over the 
shopping is glazed on the “‘ Simplex” system. The 
office corridors are laid with Ebner’s Terrazzo 
mosaic, The works form a prominent block as 
seen from the London and North-Western main 
line, and they are the subject of one of the most 
important building contracts that has been under- 
taken in Wolverhampton or the neighbourhood for 
some years past. 

REREDOS, St. Joun’s CHURCH, CANTON, CARDIFF. 
—On Sunday last special services were held at 
St. John’s Church, Canton, Cardiff, in connexion 
with the dedication of the reredos recently erected 
nat one. se — is of Caen stone, with 

green Irish columns su ing the 
and canopies. The three es aoe be filled 
with paintings in oil on canvas, the central one 
bourtraying the Good Shepherd, with St. Peter and 

St. John on either side. New altar s ’ 
Dumfries stone, have also been fixed. “These 
the altar about 2 ft. above the old level. The 
Mm been carried out by Mr. William Clarke, of 
rare poh er gt a and under the super- 
oO esers, r & 
tecte, Llandaff empson & Fowler, archi 
_ SWAYLANDS Hovusk, Pensnurst.—Large addi- 
tions are being made at Swaylands House, Pens- 
— the residence of Mr. George Drummond. 
ik M. E. Macartney is the architect. The whole 
pl we fireproof floors are being put in on Faweett’s 
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DEVELOPMENT OF Barry, Sovurn Waes.—I : 
reference to the paragraph under this heading in 
cur last week's issue, we are asked by Stuart's 
pathier ins boon very large] ca inthe an 

there, viz., about 90,000 ft. - pegeneaarse: 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIc SaNITaRY Ix- 
SPECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN.—A special general 
meeting of the members of this Association was 
held on Wednesday evening last at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London - wall, E.C., in accordance with 
Rule VIIL., to receive a report from the Council 
nominating Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S., to the 
— of President, in succession to the late Sir 

win Chadwick. report was adopted, and 

. Richardson was unanimously elected, Mr. 
Aubrey Richardson being at the same time 
pointed honorary solicitor to the Association. The 
annual summer meeting of the Association will be 
held on Saturday, the 23rd inst., at Great Yar- 
mouth, by the invitation of the Mayor and Corpora- 

n 


CrystaL PaLace ScHoot or Practica, Enar- 
NEERING.—On Saturday afternoon last Sir James 
N. Douglass, F.RS., vag = anlage ys to the 
Corporation of the Trinity House, and Member of 
the Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, dis- 
tributed the cortificates to the students of the Crystal 
Palace School of Practical Engineering, awarded 
for the summer term, 1890. The examiners for the 
term were Mr. A, R. Sennett and Mr. 8. H. Cox, 
who reported that the Electrical section was a valu- 
able addition to the work, in view of the great 
advances recently made in the practical applications 
of electrical science. The Colonial section ap 

to be filling a want which was more than ever felt, — 
the means of obtaining a gg knowledge of 
subjects and processes only to be met with in 
colonial occupations. The Class work throughout 
the term bad been very satisfactory, and the draw- 
ing specimens exhibited the result of careful 
training and a tho appreciation of what was 
taught on the part of the students. Sir J. N. 
Douglass, in presenting the certificates, expressed 
himself highly pleased with the technical and 
theoretical work of the school, which he had 
that morning inspected in the several depart- 
ments. He believed that institution to be a most 
valuable gateway to the profession, and it had given 
him real pleasure to be present. He congratulated 
the students upon the excellent character of their 
work, and said he envied the young men of the 
present generation of engineers for the —_— 
privileges they enjoyed with regard to the educa- 
tion they received to fit them for their profession. 
An Englishman ought never to be afraid of competi- 
tion, and he believed it was one of the best things 
that could happen to him to be placed in a position 
where he would have to compete with others. If an 
Englishman did his work honourably and faithfolly 
he was sure of success in any part of the world. The 
Chairman, in the course of further remarks, spoke in 
high terms of the practical nature of the teaching 
given by the Principal, Mr. J. W. Wilson, M.Inst. 
C.E., Mi. Inst. M.E. The report of the Examiners 


ear’s course for Mechanical Engineering. In the 
cian Office, first year’s course, Mr. W. Beer 
was first. In the Pattern Shop, first year, Mr. H. 
F. Key was first. In the Fitting Shop, first year's 
course, Mr. F, D. Maw was first. In the Civil En- 
gineering Section, second year’s course, Mr. H. E, 
Heald and Mr. J. W. Revy were bracketed first in 
the first term, Mr. W. E. Brewerton was first in 
the second term; and Mr. E. M. Proes and Mr. 
W. G. Wales were bracketed first in the third term. 
In the Electrical Section Mr. F.T. W. Fletcher was 
first. In the Marine Engin Section Mr. G. 
L. Wi 
S. W. Ormsby was first in the first grade and Mr. 
C. M. F. Williams was first in the second e, 
Mr. W. G. Curtis being first in the third é. 

DurFreLD Waterworks. — The Belper KR 
Sani Authority have instructed Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E., Nottingham, to report on the best 
mode of obtaining a water supply for the villages 
of Duffield and Duffield Bank, in Derb ’ 

PENDLEBURY Sewace WoORKS.— works, 
having been completed, were opened on the 28th 
ult. They are stated to have resulted in the puri 
fication of what has hitherto been a very 
stream, and to have thus removed one of 
sources of poliution to the River Irwell. 

our 


te was first. In the Colonia! Section Mr. | d 
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available admirably suited for the construstion of 
sewage purification works. It is about two acres in 
extent. The sewage to be is mostly 

bat it reaches the in a bighly con- 

condition. eee agente aa eg 
of man sewage has been taken the 
sewers, so that iy A eee apr probably 
average about 160, per twenty-four 
hours (25 gallons per head). The outfall sewer dis- 
charges into a small chamber in which is a 
strainer having rakes The 


about 20 ft. above the level of the settling tanks > 
a oe to the tanks, has to 
which fo & caviar T Veliiggletns to theereanar 
which is a ° - to 

incorporate the ferozone with ao coma 


one or other of the tanks by means of a 
inlet board, which allows it to flow in quietly, 


pred ter seg so as to some extent to 
oxygenize a it up into small 
particles. A tenk havinee bean led, it is allowed 


to stand for not less than 

cipitation to be completed. The tank effluent is 
conveyed by a pi 
of a total area of about 150 square yards, and are 
divided into four plota. Shallow troughs are fixed 
on brackets around 


water overflows the sides. The ouaing eee 
consists of a total thickness of 3 ft., in 


12 in. of sand and “ polarite ”. mixed — 
equal proportions, and 9 in. of sand. he last 
layer forms the top one. The beds are arranged 
in pairs, and by means of valves the top layer 
of sand in one may be freed from the slight 
accumulation of dirt upon 
washing from the water 

pelastia tiers’ susie ta reign 
polarite filters brigt t, 

odouriess. It is then convey rough the adjoin 
ing pool (the Carrs) by means of an effluent sewer 
of cast-iron pipes, finally 

brook near its junction with the river. gg 
is removed from the 


: 
i 
i 
; 


stated that Mr. F. D. Maw was highest in the first | troughs 


and 
the adjoinisg , which is rented for the 
and will be cultivated. The sludge-pit iy total 
over. The —. — we’ Banya mon 
5,2501., including , but excluding law and engi- 
neering expenses. The effluent sewers cost about 

includ: easements; and the intercepting 


additions, have been completed under his 
supervision contractors for the works are :— 
For the i sewer, Mr. J. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


Tue Swepish Burtpiwsc Law.—On the 
to 


sentation of the Insurance 
of the Swedish 
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gr as follows, viz., 4-in. pipes embedded in 6 in. . 
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~~ A statue of Gay-Lussac has been in- 
Faaxce—A ot aad. There i ew ee = 
: ina tion ofa ne . (rag , 
Poligny gr eputy, 20 d one at Evreux of Daviel, 
set to Louis XV., and who was the first to 
ep HIE ‘at Paris) the operation for the removal of 
. taract. The monument to Admiral Courbet will 
be inaugurated at Abbeville on the 17th.——A 
railway from Hyeres to St. Raphaél has just been 
which will eventually be connected with 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean system.—— 
M. Decauville, who last year organised the narrow- 
gauge railway at the Paris Exhibition, has esta- 
blished a similar railway at Royan, in the Lower 
Charente district, patting in communication all the 
bathing stations at Royan and its environs.——At 
Rochelle, in the same district, the President is to 
open on the 19th the Port de la Pallice, a harbour 
which has been constructed at an expenditure of 
pearly 15 million francs, and will have at the lowest 
tides a depth of 9 metres of water.—-—-The Com- 
tesse de Chiteau- Narischkine has presented 
to the Department of Finistére the a 
of Keryolet, near Concarreau, as a people’s 
a aud ncludiag also the chateau, of the 
Renaissance period, which contains a valuable 
collection of objects of art.——A number of leading 
industrial firms of Paris who received medals at the 
Exhibition of 1889, have decided, at a meeting held 
at the Hétel Continental, to set on foot a French 
exhibition at Moscow next year.——The French 
Journal Oficiel publishes a decree for a “ crédit” of 
400,000 francs towards the laying of an electric 
eable between Folkestone and Calais, the expense 
to be shared between England and France, and an 
overhead wire to be carried from the Calais shore 
end of the cable to Paris.——It is announced that 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Toulouse is to be re- 
built, at a cost of five millions of francs.——Parlia- 
ment has voted 350,000 francs for the enlargement 
of the “‘ bassin de Eure,” in the port of Havre. 

HaRpEenGeR.—A chateau of somewhat palatial 
form is being built a short distance from here, on 
one of the finest sites Norway has. It is generally 
believed that the place is being put up for the 
Emperor of Germany, who is said to bave been 
rather enthusiastic about the scenery in these parts, 
and to have expressed the wish to be able to stay 
here on terra-frma with his family for a week or 
two every summer. 

COPENHAGEN.—The inactivity in the building 
trade of the town will be at once remarked by the 
visitor, who, we believe, would have some difficulty 
in finding a dozen buildings in course of erection. 
Quite in contrast may be termed the great activity of 
the paviors, several of the main thoroughfares bein 
‘‘up,” and a large number of men being employ 
in regulating the curbstones, laying a very neat slab 
pavement, and popes the roadways for asphalte, 
—a pavement, so far, not to be seen in the city. 

Beriin.—The special exhibition which has been 
opened in connexion with the much-spoken-of 
Medical Congress, and the exhibits of which have 
found room on the grounds of the ‘‘ Landes-Ausstel- 
lungs Park,” was well organised and arranged. 
The ee of a ee weg Fe an 
exceedingly one, so t specialists who are 
a j— = planning of hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, &c., will find a large field for study. 
Besides the plans, elevations, and details of interior 
arrangements (often supplemented by models of 
wings, rooms, Xc., as the case may be) of the most 
important hospitals of the ogg number of 
designs for town improvement, drainage, and 
sewers, public baths (especially such as have been 
erected lately in the bathing places of the central and 
southern provinces), hydropathic establishments, 
&c., were tobeseen. The City of Berlin showed the 
largest contingent of modern hospitals, those of 
Friederichsheim (784), am Urban (502), and Moabit 
(812), ether 2,158 beds, attracting most notice. 
During Congress week most of the municipal 
institutions, including waterworks and sewage- 
stations, were visited by the members, and we hear 
that their impression was a very satisf one on 
the whole. It may be well to state that several 
models of portable hospitals as used in or 
for use in the army were on view in the exhibi- 
tion grounds, and the portab'e kitchen, opera- 
tion room, &c., were represented both in tent and 
hut form. The regulation portable hut, with felt 
wall-sheeting on wooden frame, the wooden floor 
being used as sides of the packing-cases for the 
paraphernalia, excited special interest. 

e pay aoe wi OF aN OLD Norse BoumpimeG.— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe COVENANTERS’ MONUMENT, KIRKWALL.— 
Mr. James Hutcheon, Aberdeen, has just finished a 
memorial of the 200 Covenanters who perished at 
Deeroess, near Kirkwall, in 1679. It isto be erected 
at Kirkwall, in close proximity to the Town-hall. 
Composed of Rubislaw grey and Hill of Fare red 
granite alternately, it stands 16 ft. high, and has a 
4ft. square under-base, finely dressed, with a bold 
splay on three sides. At the front side of the base 
there is a drinking-trough for dogs. The second 
base is 3ft. lin. square, and is of polished 
Rubislaw granite. It has a moulding round 
the upper edge, and in one side has a 
cavity for the supply of water to the trough. 
The die, or principal part, of the monument, com- 

lof Hill of Fare granite, measures 2 ft. 6 in. 
igh by 2 ft. 6in. square. It is polished on each 
side, and has a representation of a rope carved on 
each corner. Polished Rubislaw granite basins are 
fitted in on three sides, and the water flows into 
these from representations of lions’ heads in bronze. 
A cap of Rubislaw granite, also polished on the 
sides, has on the corners four vases of Hill of Fare 
granite. These vases are about 1 ft. 4 in. high by 
8 in. in diameter. In front of the cup there is the 
following inscription :—‘“‘ Erected by voluntary 
subscription to the memory of 200 Covenanters 
who perished at Deerness in 1769.” The cap is 
surmounted by a polished Hill of Fare granite 
column, 8 ft. high, with a bold moulded base. The 
column has a cap of polished Rubislaw granite. 
MoncuMENT TO THE LaTeE Mr. Jown RyYLANpDs, 
MANCHESTER.—The monument which has been for 
some time in course of erection in the Southern 
Cemetery, in memory of the late Mr. John Rylands, 
is now completed. It is hexagonal in plan, is raised 
upon two granite steps from the level of the enclosure 
within which it stands, and is 28 ft. in height, of 
which the solid base measures 3 ft. This lower 
portion has panelled faces inscribed with a serics of 
scripture texts. From the six upper angles of the 
panelled base rise six square pillars, fluted in front ; 
terminating with caps and richly-carved corbellings 
on each side, supporting a moulded cornice, the 
several divisions of which bear ornate scrolls respec- 
tively inscribed with the words “Faith,” “Joy,” 
*€ Peace,”’ “‘ Merey,”’ *‘ Love,” *‘ Hope.” Above the 
cornice, and directly over the pillars, are six angelic 
figures, kneeling or half-seated, four of which bear 
the symbols of the Christian warfare, as described 
by St. Paulin the sixth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians. In the space between the figures 
are carved shields, alternately bearing wreaths of 
laurel, oak, and palm, as emblems of Honour, Might, 
and Victory. Ata higher level, and recessed from 
the line of these emblematic figures, are smaller 
columns supporting the cupola, at the angles of 
which are the forms of six angels standing ; four 
with trumpets as heralds of salvation to the four 
quarters of the world, Of the other two one repre- 
sents Faith, triumphantly holding to the Cross; the 
other Hope, leaning upon an anchor and directing 
a rapt upward gaze to Heaven. The space between 
and above the pillars forms a vaulted dome, on the 
interior arch of which are starry and other emblems. 
In the open space beneath the dome, and resting on 
the centre of the base, is a large block of granite 
containing the inscription:—‘‘John Rylands, of 
Manchester. Born February 7, 1801. Died 
December 11, 1888. In loving memory.” With 
the exception of the granite block, the memorial is 
marten in white Sicilian marble, the hardest pro- 
curable. The whole monument has been designed, 
and its erection superintended, by Messrs. 
Heathcote & Rawle, architects, of Manchester. 
The sculpture is from the studio of Mr. Boulton, 
Cheltenham; the bronze railings were made by 
Messrs. Hoole & Co., Sheffield; and the rest of 
the work has been executed by Messrs. Patteson, of 
Manchester. 

Tue Encuiss [ron TraDE.—The improvement 
in the English iron market, of which the first signs 
showed themselves last week, has extended. The 
better tone is due to three principal causes—the 
favourable nature of the Board of Trade returns 
for July, the prevailing labour difficulty and im- 
pending further troubles, and the revived demand 
for finished iron and steel. As far as pig-iron is 
concerned, the higher prices quoted are to be attri- 
buted rather to speculative influences than to a 
better inquiry ; trade in crude iron being still com- 
paratively small. Scotch warrants are about Is. 
a ton her, and some brands of makers’ iron 
also are dearer. Middlesbrough pig has been ad- 
vanced ls. a ton, and Bessemer pig in thenorth-west 
2s. 9d.aton. Lancashire makers of pig-iron quote 
from Is. 6d. to 2s. per ton more than a few weeks 
back, and higher rates are asked also in other dis- 


cases, has led to slight advances bei B 
sheets are 5s.a ten dearer. Ship p are from 
2s. 6d. to 5s. higher in the north. Generally the 








HovusinG OF THE WORKING Classes, — 
Housing of the Working Classes Bill was on noun 
inst. considered by the House of Lords’ Grand Com. 
mittee on Law, Lord Herschell presiding. Ip reply 
to Lord Norton, Viscount Cross said that the 
measure made no alteration in his Act on the same 
subject. He then moved as a new sub-section that 
the County Councils or any of their officers 
for the purposes of closing and demolishing un- 
healthy or obstructive buildings, have the same 
right of admission to any premises as any V 
District Board, local authority, or their officers 4 
carrying out the Public Health Acts. The amend. 
ment was agreedto. It was also resolved, at the 
instance of Visco nt Cross, that local authorities in 
London when of opinion that an improvement 
scheme under the Bill was of general importance to 
the whole county of London, should only act when 
the unhealthy buildings proposed to be demolished 
were dwelling-houses, the latter word being substi. 
tuted for ‘‘ premises.” Some minor amendments 
having been made in the Bill, it was ordered to be 
reported to the House.— Daily News. ” 


NEw Mepa Room, British MvsEUM.—Aswill have 
been seen from ao advertisement in our columns of 
the 2nd inst., the authorities are about to provide 
a new Medal Room at the British Museum, and to 
make certain subsidiary alterations in that depart- 
ment. The national collection of coins and medals 
is not ordinarily open to members of the public, 
The original collection made by Sir Hans Sloane,— 
worth some thousands of pounds as specie alone, — 
has since been enriched by numerous others 
(including finds or treasure-trove); such as the 
Hamilton medals, Sir Robert Cotton's, the 
Cracherode medals and coins; Roberts's 
coins, bought for 4,000 guineas ; the Towneley and 
Payne Knight ancient coins, Miss Banks’s bequest, 
the Rich collection (Asiatic), and so on. Amongst 
the additions during last year was the Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji’s bequest of four thousand 
and more coins, chiefly Indian. Here have 
been deposited Queen Anne farthings sufficient in 
number to belie the popular tradition, and, indeed, 
it is stated that a large number were circulated. 
Of personal mementoes we may cite the following, 
as also having been acquired by this department. 
The oval-shaped gold token, or ‘‘ touch-piece,” 
which, as was customary, that sovereign bestowed 
when she touched the infant Samuel Johnson for 
‘*the evil”; before the Restoration an coin 
was given to the child ; the ‘‘ Pulteney.” guinea, an 
heir-ioom, presented in 1828 by Sir John Murray, 
which Robert Walpole had lost to the Earl of Bath 
in the matter of his misquotation in the House from 
Horace, relic of past days when our senators adorned 
their speeches in a fashion that is now rare; 
together with two gold snuff-boxes, formerly the 
roperty of Napoleon, who gave the one to the 
onourable Mrs. Damer, and bequeathed the 
other,—a gift to him from Pope, Pius VI.,—to Lady 
Holland. 


THE LONDON anD County BaNKING COMPANY.— 
The report of thiscom pany, adoptedatthe half-yearly 
general meeting held on the 7th inst., shows that, 
after paying interest to customers and all charges, 
making provision for bad and doubtful debts, &c., 
&c., the net profits for the half year amount to 
237,264/. 2s. 1ld. The Directors have declared an 
tntervm dividend for the half-year of 11 per cent. 
The balance-sheet is printed in our advertisement 
columns. 


Mr. Henry Lovecrove, of Budge-row, asks us 
to state that he is, happily, in perfect health. The 
statement circulated in some quarters that he was 


‘seriously ill bas arisen through a serious accident to 


his son Gilbert Henry, from which the boy has 
quite recovered. 


SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL Socrety,—The 
annual meeting of this society is fixed for August 
27, 28, and 29, at Castle Cary. The President of 
the meeting is Mr. Henry Hobhouse, M.P. 
Excursions will be made to Ditcheat, Hornblotton, 
Alford, Bolter’s Bridge, Lyte’s Cary, West Camel, 
Queen Camel, Sparkford Hill Quarry, ’ 
South Cadbury, North Cadbury, and 

Evening meetings will be held for the reading and 
discussion of papers. 

a In St. Pancras.—A 
meeting of the St. Pancras Vestry, held on 

inst., decided, by 47 votes to 7, to tenders 





amounting to upwards of 50,000/., to out the 
electric lighting scheme of their ineer, ‘essor 
Henry Robinson. 

LEGAL. 


WHAT IS “GOOD TENANTABLE REPAIR”! 
PROUDFOOT v. HART. 


Following up former references to this important 
case,* we whe able to give the}text of the judg- 
ment of the Master of the Rolls in the Court 
Appeal + :— 

Lord Esher, M.R.: The question in this case 
arises between landlord and tenant as to 
the tenant did, or did not, break his agreement, 


a 








* See Builder, 10 “S34, and May 17, p. $2°- 
+ As petated la the “Lee te "95 Q. B.D, p a 
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to a tenancy for three years, to 
on we dn ‘‘good tenantable repair,” and 
leave them in good tenantable repair at the expira- 
, cy. 
one pear me tried before one of the Official 
Referees, Mr. Ridley, and he gave a judgment 
laying down the principles upon which he meant to 
act, and did act, in making his award. The case 
came before a Divisional Court, who thought that 
egme,—not all,—of those principles were not 
correct, and that if he did act upon them it might 
be that he had arrived at a wrong result in 
decision as to figures and facts. @ Divisional 
Court, therefore, did not attempt absolutely to 
decide the case, but they sent it back to the Official 
Referee in order that he might again take it into 
consideration, and work out his a upon the 
principles enunciated by them. é plaintiff has 
appealed to this Court, and his appeal must be 
based upon the ground that the principles stated by 
Mr. Ridley are right, and those stated by the Divi- 
sional Court are wrong. The question, therefore, 
arises whether we agree with Mr. Ridley’s principles 
or with those of the Divisional Court, but we have 
open to us the alternative course of saying that we 
do not agree with either, and of ourselves laying 
down the principles upon which we think that the 
Official Referee ought to deal with the facts and 
work out the figures. ‘i 
What is the true construction ofja tenant's con- 
tract to keep and deliver up premises in “ tenant- 
able repair”! Now, it is not an express term of 
that contract that the premises should be put into 
tenantable repair, and it may therefore be argued 
that, where it is conceded, as it is in this case, that 
the premises were out of tenantable repair when the 
tenancy began, the tenant is not bound to put them 
into tenantable repair, but is only bound to keep 
them in the same repair as they were in when he 
became the tenant of them. But it has been decided 
—and, I think rightly decided—that, where the 
premises are not in repair when the tenant takes 
them, he must put themfinto repair in order to dis- 
charge his obligation under a contract to keep and 
deliver them up in repair. Ifthe premises are out 
of repair at any time during the tenancy, the land- 
lord is entitled to say to the tenant, ‘‘ You have 
now broken your contract to keep them in repair” ; 
and if they were out of repair at the end of the 
tenancy he is entitled to say, ‘* You have broken 
your contract to deliver them up in repair.” I am 
of opinion that under a contract to keep the pre- 
mises in tenantable repair and leave them in 
tenantable repair, the obligation of the tenant, if 
the premises are not in tenantable repair when the 
tenancy begins, is to put them into, keep them 
in, and deliver them up in tenantable repair, 
Now, what is “‘tenantable repair?” Definitions 
have been given at different times by the Courts. 
{n Belcher v. Mackintosh* Alderson, B., directed 
a jury as to the law with respect to a cove- 
nant by a lessee to put premises into “‘habitable 
repair,” and so to deliver up the same. He says (I 
am reading from Moody and Robinson’s ta 
“‘It is difficult to suggest any material difference 
between the term ‘habitable repair,’ used in this 
agreement, and the more common expression, 
‘tenantable repair ;’ they must both import such a 
state as to repair that the premises might be used 
and dwelt in not only with safety, but with reason- 
able comfort, by the class of persons by whom, and 
for the sort of purposes for which, they were to be 
occupied.” That is the whole definition, and, so 
far as it goes, it is a good one. Then he proceeds 
to apply it: ‘‘They were old premises and dilapi- 
dated; the agreement was not that the tenant 
should give the landlord new buildings at the end 
of his tenancy, but that he should take the premises 
out of their former dilapidated condition, and 
deliver them up fit to be occupied for the purposes 
they were used for.” In Payne v. Hainet the con- 
tract was to keep the premises, and at the expiration 
of the tenancy deliver up the same, in “ 
repair,” which is much the same thing as ‘‘tenant- 
able repair.” This was the case which decided that 
in order to satisfy the tenant's obligation under his 
contract it was not sufficient for him to deliver 
up the premises in the same condition of repair 
as when he took them; he must deliver them 
up in good repair, even if they were not in 
gcod repair when the tenancy began. Parke, 
B., in the course of his judgment, said: “‘ This 
 @ contract to keep the premises in goes repair 
as old premises, but that cannot justify the keeping 
them in bad repair because they happened to be in 
that state when the defendant took them. The 
Cases all show that the age and class of the premises 
let, with their general condition as to repair, may 
be estimated in order to measure the extent of the 
repairs to be done. Thus a house in Spitalfields 
may be repaired with materials inferior to those 
requisite for repairing a mansion in Grosvenor- 
Square; but this lessee cannot say he will do no 
ag or leave the premises in bad repair, because 
; 7 wae old and out of repair when he took them. 
was to keep them in good repair, and in that 
reap Ah reference to their age and class, he was 
non Ler them up at the end of the term.” Alder- 
tina Said : “A contract to ‘ put premises in good 
pair cannot mean to furnish new ones where 
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od| Take a house in Grosvenor-equare. If when the 
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those demised were old, but to keep them 
good tenantable sre with he thane to the pur- 
pose for which they are to be used.” Rolfe, B. 
good repair’ is to be 
with reference to the subject-matter, and must 
differ, as that may be a palace or a cottage : but to 
‘keep in good repair’ the nutél 
' presupposes putting it 
into, and means that during the whole term the 
premises shall be in good repair.” In Munts ¢ 
Goring,* Tindal, C.J., said: “ Every one knows 
what such a covenant means, and the tenant must 
fulfil it according to the nature of the tome © 
for it is established by Stanley ». owgoodt 
and other cases that the same nicety of repair 
is not exacted for an old building as for a 
new one.” It seems to me that in none of these 
cases can there be found quite as full a definition 
of the meaning of the term ‘‘ tenantable repair ” as 
these words require and import. The result of the 
cases seems to be this: the question whether the 
house was, or was not, in tenantable repair when 
the tenancy began is immaterial: but the age 
of the house is very material with respect to the 
obligation both to keep and to leave it in tenantable 
repair. It is obvious that the obligation is very 
different when the house is fifty years older than it 
was when the tenancy began. Lopes, L.J., has 
drawn up a definition of the term ‘“tenantable 
repair’ with which I entirely agree. It is this: 
“Good tenantable repair is such repair as, having 
regard to the age, character, and locality of the 
house, would make it reasonably fit for the occupa- 
tion of a reasonably-minded tenant of the class who 
would be likely to take it.” The age of the house 
must be taken into account, because nodody could 
reasonably expect that a house 200 years old should 
be in the same condition of repair as a house lately 
built ; the character of the house must be taken into 
account, because the same class of repairs as would 
be necessary to a palace would be wholly unneces- 
sary to a cottage; and the locality of the house 
must be taken into account, because the state of 
repair necessary for a house in (Grosvenor-square 
would be wholly different from the state of repair 
necessary for a house in Spitalfields. The house 
need not be put into the same condition as when 
the tenant took it; it need not be put into perfect 
repair ; it need only be put into such a state of 
repair as renders it reasonably fit for the occupation 
of a reasonably-minded tenant of the class who 
would be likely to take it. I think our definition 
is an expansion of the definitions given in the earlier 
cases, or rather it is a collocation of all the different 
parts of the definition to be collected from those 
cases. I can see nothing in the case of Crawford rv. 
Newton} contrary to our definition. I think that 
case goes far to support it. ° 
I will add a few words as to the way in which the 
definition should be worked out in the present case. 
The Official Referee appears to have said that in 
his view ‘“‘tenantable repair” included painting, 
pering, and decorating. If he meant, as I think 
e must have meant, that it included a// papering, 
painting, and decorating, I have no hesitation in 
saying that his construction of the term “ tenant- 
able repair” was wrong. Again, he has said that 
the tenant’s obligation is to ** per with similar 
paper to that which was on the walls before, and 
re-paint with similar paint to that which was on 
the painted portion of the premises before,” I 
‘think that view was wrong also. With regard to 
the papering, Cave, J., in the Court beiow, said :— 
“J cannot see how in any case a man can be 
bound to put new paper on the walls simply 
because the old paper which was on at the 
time when he took the house, or which he has 
subsequently put on the walls, has become worn 
out.” I that he is not bound to repaper 
simply because the old paper has become worn out, 
but I do not agree with the view that under a 
covenant to keep a house in tenantable repair the 
tenant can never be required to put up new paper. 





cy ends, the paper on the walls is merely in a 
canes condition than when the tenant went in, I 
think the mere fact of its being in a worse condition 
does not impose upon the tevant any obligation to 
repaper under the covenant, if it 1s in such @ con- 
dition that a reasonably-minded tenant of the class 
who take houses in Grosvenor-square would not 
think the house unfit for his occupation. Bat >" 
pose that the damp has caused the paper to pee! of 
the walls, and it is lying upon the floor, - 
such a tenant would think it a disgrace, I should say 
then that the tenant was bound, under his covenant 
to leave the premises in tenantable repair, to put 
- He need not put up paper of a 


senilar kind, —which I take to mean of equal value, 
—to the paper which was on the walls when Bis 
tenancy began. He need not put up a paper of @ 
richer character, Chas out satisfy .& 

ee an ans R oe 
paint is in such a state that ge 
decay unless it is painted, i vious 
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oa Nyse gl ceilings become blacker, they are 
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of the state of the ” then I think that the 

tenant is not bound, his covenant to leave 

the house in tenantable repair, to whitewasb them. 

Take, again, the case of a house in Grosvenor- 

square having an ornamental ceiling, which is a 
A tenant goes in and 


tenant taking a house jin Gros 
not require a gilded ceiling at all. 
on the mere covenant to leave the premises 
tenantable repair, I should think that the t 
who has entered into that covenant was not 
to regild the ceiling at all. As to the floor, it 
have been rotten when the tenancy . 
in such a state when the heeeay tage 
reasonable man would take the 
that state, then the tenant’s obligation is to 
floor into tenantable repair. The 
is the state of the floor when the tenant 
upon to fulfil his covenant? 
a rotten, he must put down 
t if he can make good in the sense 
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have spoken of, all the other th the paper, the 
paint, the whitewashing—he is not bound to put 
down a new floor. He may satisfy his obli 

under the covenant by repairing it. If he leaves 


the floor out of repair when the ends, and 
the landlord comes in, the aediaod sean do the 
repairs himself, and : 


would satisfy a reasonable man taking the premises. 
If the landlord puts down a new floor of a different 
kind, he cannot charge the tenant with the cost of 
it. He is entitled to charge the cost of doing 
— the gen to do under his covenant ; ~ 

e is not enti to charge according to what 
has himself in fact done, 

I think we have explained more fully than it was 
explained in the Court below, what is the true 
construction of the contract to keep premises in 
tenantable repair. If our j t is inconsistent 
with any part of the judgment of Cave J., we must, 
of course, be taken to disagree with: 4, but we 
ae that this case must go back to’the 
Official Referee. 

Lord Justice Lopes concurred. 





MEETINGS. 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 16. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 18. 
Cambrian A : Association. — Annual 
M 4 ~~ ell, Flin 


ical Inetit Annual Meeting, 
; netitute. — 

Gloucester (continued). 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 19. 

Cambrian A ’ Association, — Annual 


M (continued). 
Royal A Inatitute.—~ Anveaal Meeting, 
Gloucester ( }. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2. 

Cambrian A } Association, — Annual 
Meeting (continued). 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 21. , 

Cambrian A ’ Association. — Annual 
Meeting (continued). 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 22. 
Cambrian Archmological 
Meeting (concluded). 


Association. — Annual 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 23. 
Association of Inapectors,— Annual 
Summer Meeting, Great Yarmouth. 
Glasgow Architectural Arsociation.—Visit to Linlith- 
gow Palace and St. Michael's Charch. 
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THE BUILDER. [Ave. 16, 1890 


u.t. 70 r. 162. 10s., 230.; 1, Pevensey Bay-villas,} BUSHEY HEATH (Hertfordshire).— or building 
hag Ag f. a 2701.—By Foster paces iad we and vestries to St. 
& Cranfield: 62, St. Peter's-rd., Mile End, u.t. 40 yrs., 
g-r. 4, r. 401., 3800. 
AUGUST 8.-—By White, Berry, & Taylor : 5, Raymond's- 
buildings, Gray's Inn, set of chambers, u.t. 37 yrs., 
6401. ; set of bers, No. 7, Gray's Inn-square, 0.t. 
22 yrs., 3101.—By F. Hards & Bradly: 2, York-villas, 
Lewisham, u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 3/. 108., 425/.; 1 and 3, 
Norman-rd., Greenwich, u.t. 20 yrs., no g.r., r. 24/. 14s., 
1001. 


: CARDIFF.—For the erection and 
[Contractions used in these lists,—F.g.r. for freehold | hospital ward at the Island of th pe mage of 
——: Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for | goethe Cardiff Corporation. Mr. W. Holm, 

ed nd-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; Cardiff :— 

i. ogee ore f hold ; L. for leasehold ; e.r. 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for 
per annum ; yrs, for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; 
sq. for square ; pl. fur place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for 
crescent ; yd. for yard, &.} 
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CHEADLE.—For extending a sewer at Weston-road, 
near Caverswall, Cheadle, for the Cheadle Rural 


Sanitary 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. Authority. Mr. F. T. Inskip Dilhorne, Surveyor, Stoke- 


on-Trent:— 
Saml. Preston, Woodlands.......... 21146 14 060 
George Ridgway, Fenton 108 0 6 
A. J. Burnham, Longton . - Be. 
Paul Bailey, Witley Rocks (accepted) 8210 0 


tstehs made by means of stods consirectes 
d as generally used are 
| cit of this invention which is a com 

lar materi 





a RPT? REY: i Ys FS gine, aad ; Shes 
oe Sigake. Tete eS es eg GSI 


CROYDON.—For the erection of a pair of detached 
villa residences, St. Augustine’s-avenue, South Croydon, 
for the Croydon Land Company. Mr. Charles Henman, 
architect, 64, Cannon-street, E.C. :— 


having at its middle and at a suitable aac M. Taylor (accepted) £2,076 0 @ 


thereto an eye or finger-loop, by which the sash is 
lifted, and pooetdes for the manufacture of the 

by piercing or stam them out of one piece or two 
pieces of t metal. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


July 2%.—11,752, W. Welch, Ventilators for Sewers, 
Public Buildings, &c.—11,763, F. Valentine, Fastener 
for Window Sashes, Doors, &.—11,771, W. Morison, 
Check or Door Spring.—11,782, T. and J. Mann, Kitchen 
Ranges.— 11,796, E. Dupont, Compound Plates or Slabs 
of Cement, Plaster, &c. 

July 2.—11,826, R. McNally, Combination Nail and 
Screw.—11,831, W. Lester, Glazing Bars or Astragals, 
for Roof Lights and Windows.—11,833, J. Bolding, 
Encasing Valve Water-Closets, &c.—11,843, C. Walton, 
Bricks.—11,882, F. Weldon, Scaffolding Attachment or 
Device. 

July 30.—11,898, A. and J. Fitton, Sash Movements 
without Cords or Weights.—11,927, W. Morton, Door 
Knob Attachments. 

July 31.—11,964, G. Stokes & Co., Laths for Venetian 
Blinds —11,972, T. Charnley, Chimney Tops.—11,978, H. 
Hilton, Water-proof and t-proof Glazing without 
Putty. —12,011, G. Rohrbach, Gate Bele Wana G. 
Rohrbach, Gate Latches. —12,020, J. Bayly, Water-closet 

‘alve. 

Aug 1.—12,051, W. Wilson, Bakers’ Ovens. 

Aug. 2.—12,107, W. Worssam, Screwdriver.— 12,125, 
R. Swales, Water Tanks for Water-Closets, Urinals, &c. 
12,136, T. Harries, Grate. 

PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
6,408, J. Smeaton, Flushing and i gt pen 
Apparatus for Water-closets, &c.—6,586, W. Pavey, 
Preventing Waste of Water in Cisterns for Flush- 
ing Water-closets, &c.—7,928, R. Harris, Combination 
and Set Square and Scale Ruler.—8,743, W. Currie, 
Locks, Latches, and other Fastenings.—9,876, J. Bayly 
Trap for Sewers, &c.—9,973, J. Scammell, Level an : Geo. Cai Street 
Plumb Rule.—7,360, H. Evans, Fixing Sash Cords of Ben) soi ae aa 
Wire to Sliding Window ae without removing | {Ron—Bar,Welsh, in London tn Sounun Cam Maman 4 8 
SRR See a i ee Tn gw wert ie Wales 8. T. Clothier, Street (accepted)...... <« &s 
10,525, J. Carroll, Latches for Doors, Gates, &c.—| ° staffordshire, in London., aera ft vas Paid 
10,924, E. Turner & J. Crocker, Gulley Traps for House | Copper—British, cake and ingo For laying about 2,000 super. yards of Tar Paving. 
Sinks and other Drains.—11,242, F. Proctor, Nails. es og & Son, Weymouth tees 2 6 
; Deonsenes Shepton e 


Best selected eeeeee er ef Pp 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. Sheets, strong ........-..+4+- Bradshaw & Co., London 
Asphaltic Limestone Co., London*® .... 
* Accepted. 


Open to Opposition for Two Months. Chili, bars se teccccccececes 
13,153, F. Barnett, Ventilating Sewers, &c.—13,483, 
Bisho For the su and laying of Blue Brick Pavement- 
 ihede bettnester’ 6 58 


R. Peil, Top Bars for Fire-grates.—14,997, A. 
Asphaltic Limestone Co., London* .... 4 0 
* Accepted. 
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CROYDON.—For the erection of workshops 7. 
road, Croydon, for Messrs. John Coo & Son. Mr. ¥ 
West, architect, Coombe-road, Croydon :— 

M. Taylor, Croydon (accepted) 
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CROYDON.—For the erection of stables and cors- 
stores, London-road, Croydon, for Mr. Rogers. Mr 
West, architect :— 

M. Taylor, Croydon (accepted) 
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CROYDON.—For alterations and decorative repairs, 
at ‘‘ Lynton,” Selhurst-road, Croydon, for Mr. Alderman 
Haggis. Mr. Allan 0. Collard, architect, 3, Craig’s- 
court, Charing-cross, 8.W. :— 

M, Taylor, Croydon (accepted) £227 17 6 
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CROYDON.—For new entrance porch at 
onal Church, Selhurst-road, Croydon. Mr. 
land, architect, 62, Camberwell-road :— 

M. Taylor, Croydon (accepted) £417 18 9 
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DARTFORD.—For building schools and caretaker's 
house at West-hill, Dartford, for the Dartford Schoo} 
Board. Mr. E. Pincher, architect, West Bromwich :— 
Rayner 1,896 0 0 
T. Knight 1,859 0 0 
Muiton & Wallis, Gravesend* .... 1,798 
* Accepted. 


DORCHESTER.—For the repair and ement of 
several footways in Dorchester, for the Town Council. 
Mr. F. T. Maitby, A.-M. Inst. C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
Dorchester :— 

For the supply only of Blue Lias Pavement. 
Per — yard. 
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Burning Lime and Kilns, for same.—15,250, J. Bower, aneot, , 8 Ibe. per 
Door es.— 5,905, erp ners Squares, &. uare ards.... 
—$,734, A. Smith, Bolts for ger) H. Pipe en 
Goodson, Water Waste-preventing Valve —10,193, G. 
Miller and others, Closet Cisterns.—10,242, T. Berg 
mann, Fastening Decorative Metal-plates for Walls. 


—_————- <-> 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

AUGUST 1.—By Driver & Co. (at Wakefield) : “‘ Kettle- 
thorpe Hall,” near Wakefield, and 100a. 3r. 2ip., f., 
58,7004; two f enclosures of land, 15a. 2r. 18p., r. 
22f, 108. p.a., 1,5751.; f building land, 2a. Ir. S2p., rF. 
8. pa, 4001; {. arable land, Sa. ir. 36p., r. 42. p.a., 
#0f. ; a fee farm rent of 2/. 19s. p.a., 60. 

AUGUST —— of Driver & Co. (at Cambridge) : 
= arm,” Great Chesterford, 13la. ir. 9p., f. 
and c., 4,0001.; two cottages and 8r. » & Fg ah 
985i. ; “* Field Farm,” 236a. Or. 12p., £., 4,000/. 

AUGUST 5.—By P. Matthews: No. 86, -rd. 
ut. 49 yre., er. Sl. Ss., 7. 361., 2501: & 





DORCHESTER.—Fer the extension of main sewer at- 
Fordington, Dorchester, for the Dorchester Town 
Council, Mr. F. T. Maltby, A.-M.LC.E., Borough Sur- 
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EAST HAM (Essex).—For the construction of 5,731 ft- 
run of 24-in. and 1,540 ft. run of 18-in. pipe sewers, &c., 
at East Ham, for the East Ham Local Board. Mess 
C. Jones & W. H. Savage, —- — 
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ecoocooooococooo 








Old Kent-rd.. f.. r. 261. vain 

Tewson, & Co.: F. res ne ne, TENDERS. 

2a. 2r. 16p., the N estate, near {Communications for Insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thursdays. 


AR EDENBRIDGE.—For sinking and building brick tan- 
BARRY th Wales).—For private roads improve- & 
om and Codexton, for Local Beaed: Whitmore 


o ooeco 


© 
. 





ments at ts, taps, river walls, &c., for Messrs. 
Mr. J. C. : 


Cardiff, Wales : » Surveyor, V Stanley Ellis, Guildford 





{= GOOLE.—For making 3,000 yards of tar 
206) 1 3 | foadway, at Goole, for the Local Board. Mr. E. C- 
Alfred Elliott ||. /""°-"": 2,961.17 11 ‘| Tudor, Surveyor, Local Board Offi 

Richard Smith, Cardiff (accepted).. 2.847 10 1 alker ( 


ee ee 





BOVEY TRACEY (Devon).— For erecting stable, &c., 
for Mr. Hounsell. Mr. 8. Segar, architect, Newton 


) >. 


Lewis Bearne, Newtor. Abbot ... 
J. Winsor, ; ey. . 
F. Barrow, Newton A 

Ww. Palfrey, Bovey...... 


















Ava. 16, 1890. ] 
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COMPETITIONS. PE RE 
— Continued. 
Work. | By whom Advertised Tenders 
Natare of Wor | Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. at OO ag » — 
nina | | 
*Hi Grade School for Boys...-+----+-- | Swansea (U. D. ‘Seb. Bd. 
one ieard Schoo! PELLET OP GER IIE OS lone a Board | Alterations to Police * 
*Municipal Lodging House....-.---- BEES London C. ihicnone § saces sande besnenoent Southampten ©. ¢. .. : b, abtonen, CL. . an. = 
CONTRACTS. Daikdings at Wick =| Admaity nnn ae cae © 
ae LLL LAE Cetra Be Ee FORt Pee ae oe Main Bewer-. ~ . 
*Construction of eee een ee Meiliss ** -eeeeseesee Rept 
Nature of Work or Materials. | By whom Required. Litect, ee : Coach-1 : ag gv 6. ne Ws ecteceen We GRRE. coccccssess Sept. 16 
RA a A ah OCT PE IOE wenn ess ereneersnvssnaversnvess G.G.TaylorGetthIP.) 0 oocun eee Bo tate 
t of Rainb‘ll Asylum| Committee ..... ....| Grayson & Ould ...... a ee ee! ee : 

a ng, Gate ys, ac. Se aa es | ieee ~ 4 Corp bass w rti po eee ee eee eee eee ee Belfast Town Counet! Otel * do. een eee eure = 
Materials, Pav Bricks .....-+erceress. Drainage. Paving, &c. ..........6.006see0s 
Sinchemnsss Gh SEEDT -.-receonceveess | Whitechapel Union .. Hen gegen re gene Charchwrdns& Vestry) oss do, 
*foundations for Refuse Destructor ......| ey ag coosvoee | F, Ashmead..........) Aug. 20 || Sheffield... , Stables, o ie aie a 
Rand WEERS cocencsscccsccseeccssceecene | Reading 8.A. ........ Sheffield Beer escaeomarcsssereoneal oveeonse C. Turner én 
Work, Gardens ...-.-seeeceeees) aa ot << vn oe meine Scant nm | tne, a Moanin yo 
newerage W Shanklin .....-++-+00+- | - New | Leeds “en oveseuse These. Ambler ........ 
Waterworks, Sc. Lucan ...---+-+-++++e++s a ing a ee Cee)” ae iannenaees Alfred 8. Kirk........ Thea, Wine ....+++.-- do. 
Six Dwelling-houses, Hipperholme, near Oe wittirtestertie sncr ence. Haywood {Lanark} Be 
eae dfticn peseee eer rr re Wood <-eee8 ~2 Radical Raymond Berry oovess *Chapel, DO, ticctnacnacéaccendlt:  <: tememmes BR. OCerwem ....-.sss. {4o. 

Metbodist Charch. ag worrrrry bse Se geanaaer > = 408 J. 8, Moffat .......... | Aug. 2 

Waterw ) 

OO RII -oracenacoctagenenene | Union Guardians .... | Chris. Mulvanny, C.E. PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Alterations to Bridge, Leintwardine ..../ Herefordshire ©. C. .. 

*Fencing to New Race Course, mg ee ey Messrs. Verrall & Co.. 

Werke st Inttions Dinos Hong Nature ot Appointment. | By whom Advent. | taiary——| me 
Work at Public Baths, Maidstone........ | Baths Committee .... 

Bateson of Water Supply, Laying) ‘ad wees — 
*Two Bridges over River, Gatwick ........| Messrs. Verrall & Co.. | Holland & Son........ | & *Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances .... a es nan eee ee oan = 
*Eolargement of Woolwich Cable Depdt ... Com. of H. M. Works | Oficial ..............} Go. || Clerk of Works ........ccccccseesees coos Leeds Corporation .... Nos stated ........ Aug. 2 
*Iron Bridge over Canal ........«.+++-+«++ _ Letcester Corporation | *Draughteman (Ragineerirg).............. Civil Service Commurs. én. Aug. 8 
few Sabet, nage AbaneaN »++»0+0+e0+n) Se A. D and a ee do. do. aw. 2 

ew Hospi MTS, BC... 26. eee erewnvne | Reading Guardians .. *Superintendent of I Dept. ....| Birmingham Oorp..... SEE, sccctsvedzsese 
Sow Police Buildings...........0..c200+s | South Shields Corp. .. | Perk Chonsenh baveemurel Tealendl.. | Chwel Groeten oe Fe ha a 3 

Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp iv. and vi. Public Appointments, xviii. 





HEN DON.—For repairs to the “‘ Load of Hay” public- 
house, for Mr. A. 0. e. Mr. Henry Hall, architect, 


19, Doughty-street, W.C. :— 
Camfield, Hendon (accepted)........ £150 0 0 





HENDON.—For alterations at the Hyde Brewery, for 
Mr. A. 0. Crooke. Mr. Henry architect, 19, 


Doughty-street, W.C. :— 
Camfield, Hendon (accepted)........ £128 0 0 





KINGSTEIGNTON (Devon),—For the erection of five 
cottages, for Mr. Raymond. Mr. 8. Segar, architect, 
Newton Abbot :-— 


James Yealley, Newton Abbot...... £469 0 0 

F. W. Pook, Bishopsteignton........ 350 0 0 

Fey & Son, Bishopsteignton ........ 34712 O 

F. Barrow, Newton Abbot .......... 338 5 O 

R. Yeoman, Kingsteignton* ........ 330 0 0 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For re-building Nos. 426, 428, and 490, 
Holloway-road, N., for Messrs. B. Davies & Co. Mr. 
T. H. Smith, architect, 17 and 18, Basinghall-street, 
-<_Saaee by Mr. B. G. Thompson :-— 


, Oe OE 00 kee as ceanwekeus £3,747 0 0 
Woes 0 OO sins oc sawe cheese 8,735 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood............ 3,721 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton ................ , 0 0 
is Do. WU coc cdscctecssuseene 8,608 0 0 
po” Re ,697 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham.......... 3,625 @ 0 
RN OO, oc ik be 0k ckces cadena 3,578 0 O 
Th ey GE’ ob seaucnuodswiuanian 3,565 0 0 





LONDON. — For proposed alterations, “St. Mary's 
Church,” Balham. Mr. W. Newton Dunn, architect :— 


RRR BE SESE: £2,875 0 0 
Be GE OG as oc oe Gecko 2,672 0 0 
RTE SUN ectie P 2,547 0 0 
G. Candler & Sons .......... cece 0 0 

ee ee 2, 0 0 
Fe SD vce vhiibksiccce cc 2,185 0 0 








LON DON.—For paviors’ work, repair of pitching, &c. 
at Ball’s-pond-road, N., for the Vestry of St. Mary, 
Islington. Mr. J. Patten Barber, C.E., Surveyor :— 


ee Mace ny, PE £2,662 10 9 
Ms MOD seen vuedias davieokts 2,232 8 4 
5 MUIID ccsendnseccinuig ai PATE 2,147 10 0 
Wm. Griffiths, 283, Kingsland-road, 

K. (accepted)... ......ss+ccees = <6-.4 2 





. LONDON.—For the erection of lock avd itch wards at 
“ewington Workhouse, Westoreland-road, Walworth, 
-E., for the St. Saviour’s Union Guardians. Messrs. 


Henry Jarvis & So 
Southwark Ae. mn, architects, 29, Trinity-equare, 


I a 1 0 0 
Ti eae “Tee? 17 10 
SO te , 0 0 
LL he enone 1,760 0 0 
p PED ivivkencévndiabecits ois 0 
I 1649 0 0 
Kilby & Gayt seen eaes Pererrrre vere ~ : 
©. TOM sideisixsupetcckdaccesse Se © 
W. & H. Castle, Southwark® .:° -. 1,598 0 0 
0 he HN i i 1,537 @ 0 
Outhwaite & Son ................ 1,465 0 0 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For enlargement of “‘ The Star” Tavern 
Old-street and City-road, E.C. Mr he < Loweock 

— 88, Bishopsgate-street Within :— 
arris & RS HST £2,734 
2,665 


7? © Oe ee een een eeneenere 


LONDON.—For alterations and additions 
-road, 8.E., for Mr. John 
right, architect, 61, Kennington- 


Drew & Cadman ....... sai abi ia la £2,376 
2,360 
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LONDON.—For alterations to St. Mary's Mission- 
room, Hornsey Rise, N. th, . 


aay renee od 


*seeeeeeeeeaeneaeeererre 





Mr. Geo. Waymou 


eoeeeeeeeeaee ew eer eneeeeere 


LONDON.—For constructing manholes and the 
and fixing of flushing-tanks in connexion with 
at the North-Western Hospital, Haverstock Hill, for the 








= LONDON. — For alterations to premises, 
road, the East 


etesesee ee eeeeeeeeereranre® 
eeCeeeeeeeeeeneeaeenewrereeeere 
eevee ee eer eee een eevrearerewnrerere 
eseeeeeeveevenvreeaeneenrree 


a addition to the offices at the Deptford 
~ Brockley-road, 8.E., for the Deptford 





eexseeeeeereereernerre 
eeeecesreerteveseeereaaereer” 


eseotereeseraereenrreee 


teration addition to lil, 
qo toe Mr. John Jas. 
Lewisham H 


tect, 11, The Parade, 





LONDON.—For al 





LONDON.—For the erection of four d 
. John James Downes, 








Ke nO 6S OEMS ORS OFF THATS 


: N.—For painting and re-decorating offices, 
corridors, &., Boe 0 and 11, Mincing-lave. LC. 
, architect :— ° 
Ore ata Bros. & Co., Upper Clapton £6 0 0 





LONDON.—For pewtering and counter at the * Red 


Li ’ ” 
Le 








LONDON .—For alterations at “‘The Weavers’ 
Stamford Hill. Mr. R. A. Leweock, 3, 
Within :— 
th eho oe wibaenaiiaaids aed aia £1,140 0 0 
RR i aS eeontannea 1120 68 6 
WE civnkccinkcd ie caboedeaimams ° os 0 06 
Olver & Richardsom .............. 8 0 «06 
LONDON.—For sani work to be executed at the 
Paddington Vestry Hall, -road :—~ 
Sons ... ‘ ovsee £400 6 O! 
DOU EG dccccc setbassuciesueis 210 6 0 
d,, BEE wnccciccctusés elu mapabieiaian 108 6 0 
Wenham & Waters ...... sashes bike 188 0 6 
G. Jennings, Palace Wharf, Lambeth 137 0 @! 
LONDON.—For ting, &c., to South 
Hornsey Board for the Hornsey School 
Board :— 
ss enetennesdeb ebdseabbeows 0 6! 
PORE dancands cavstbsdincews 819 15 0 
UT inate ne ei ensessdone an iii “17 6 0 
_, 2S _ RAPER ree 5756 0 0 
a hbonek mee 
Harley .....+++« asedvessbseadetexis 479 16 0 
Hinton ...... vittekstitisibbbindinae 45 «0 «6! 
MANCHESTER. —For erecting 
Mr. R. Philipp. Mr. J. D. ether, savbineds. Te Ran 
W. Southern & Sons...... sien tinea £2, 06 
Feb TED, ccistvascoue Metis ape RE 2.474 0 0 
Dl iivetsd seaddataee eenetemed 0 > 
Owem Williams | ....6 6. scccsecees 2. 0 06 
Burgess & Galt (accepted) ..... 2.248 0 06 





NEWTON ABBOT (Devon panes Seating Neate and 
shop, Newton Abbot, for Mr. Wm. Shapley. . 8. Segar,. 


s. 
architect, Newton Abbot :— 
We: Ae MRE cas (S060 b0 6644 cn veud ee £675 0 6 
incon ede bce skeebeaasees 6p 6 6 
Wh; MEE “snucacéeeenksabesweeesus 68 189 & 
Lewis Bearne Sows 643 10 0 


Aye ‘Kee 


‘a charch eae 'Nortiteach Glouces-. 
to near 
for - hag gy be Messrs. Waller & 








oe about 
track for drainage, 
en ot nen Mr. 





en i a ena 
R. C. Brebmer ........ siidsabecames 
James Mhortreld.. ......--cccccccees 
J uk. eeee eee eere ee © 
eee TOD, 5 ios casvinecesesete 
McDonald & Sons, Hawick* 
ST. ALBANS.—For 





Micthorn, EC 
Furnival-street, -_ 
F. Wise, St. Peter's-ctrect, 
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SALISBU RY.—For a residence in Fowler's- 
road, Salisbury, for hs tag Lardner Green. Messrs. 
John & Son, architects, Salisbury :— 


H. om ~sacee £1,449 0 0 
J By DATED cic cct vtcedetie . 127616 6 
B, WEI ccccceswcovesenvsccocesees 12509 4 0 
ph Be eee 1,230 10 6 
Webb & Co. ‘a 1,175 0 0 
5 eS RAS Ree ERE Fas Le ; ; 
F. 4 ed iss beoeekios eueasenel Luz 0 O 
4. Shoring ...... ac ieean sbaenenube , 0 0 
Young Bros., Salisbury (accepted). 1,100 4 . 
os6-e0 caus conset eee owSRS oS 8S 
GES Ge BOB 0 ce vi stha nea tbavenee 1,087 10 0 





SANDGATE.—For the supply of iron piles, &c., for 
construction of ten groynes on the foreshore at Sand- 
) wa Pong the Sandgate Local Board. Mr. W. Lewis 

eer :— 


8. vinch & Co., Bridge Works, 
£2 


De £8 0000et ch 0deseee00e80u , 550 0 0 
C. & W. Francis, Folkestone ...... 1540 0 0 
Alfred Thorne, 143, Cannon-street, 
i> ec vedanionbatissdéctecesabants 1,435 0 0 
Per Ton. 
J. ©. Brettell, Lowesmore Works, 

ae OTE SF a ENB 0 0 
etry & Co., 124, Fenchurch-street, 

4 D . pune seein de iu << wec, ctieesie se 0 
Reed & Co., Brighton ...........++0. 10 10 0 
E. C. & F. Hearp, Corporation-street, 

a ictvescepedwionsadeses O10 G 
Hi. Stiff, Dover (iron rails)............ 915 0 
- » (bolts iiitscea7w = sie 2 
Ramell & Son, Dover-rvad, voice. 
stome (accepted) ...... 2.2... cece: 7 «0 





SOUTHAMPTON. —For works at N utshalling Church’ 
mear Southampton, for the Rector and Churchwardens’ 


Mr. F. W. Kinneir Tarte, archi ; 
Holborn. E.C. -— tect, 36, Furnival-street 

















SOUTHPORT (Lanes.)—For the erection of a new 
and two blocks of shops and show-rooms, at the 
inter Gardens, for the Southport Pavilion and Winter 
ens Company, Limited (exclusive of decoration, 
apholstery, gas, and fittings). Mr. Frank Matcham, 
= mara 3, eee gag “eevee London, W.C. Quan- 
suppl y Mr. Frederick ; 

James-street, London, W.C. :-— a estan 


& Robinson ............ £11.850 0 ¢ 
Henshaw & Sons paw cee ee b4G04% 11,750 0 ( 
—— _gpteteyn ae Sige pone ae gS ei 1L711 0 0 

08. D etd. Meise 11,455 0 0 
Fairbridge & een a ee ah 11,289 0 6 
; SU. atten heihintdioseewbe. 10,750 0 0 
Neill & Sons, Manchester* ___.__ 10,630 0 0 

* Accepted. 





SOUTH SHIELDS. — For rebuilding premises | 
Russell-street, South Shields, for Mr. E P Monerieff. 


, architect, 67, King-street, South 


Tyne :— 

J. & W. Gilfillan, South Shields 9 

R. Godwin & Son, South Shields Son ° 
J. Storar & Son, Jarrow ........_. 2'005 19 
T. 8. Winter, South Shields. _**’ 1,954 4 
Joseph Elliot, North Shields ....__ }'g95 0 
Robert Allison, Whitburn... -” 1,891 4 
W. J. Robertaon, South Shields .. 1'794 21 10 
R. D. Scott, North Shields ......__ 1.755 12 10 
James Young, Tyne Dock mpage} me ae 

* Accepted, 


SPILSBY { Lincolnshire).—For the 
i ~ construction of 
yan al ee got for Messrs. Hewitt Bros., 


’B 
tities not supplied Spilsby, architect. Quan- 


coooco 


— 





. om OT itis duck tc £1,116 18 0 
77 +0 609006 6060 6046 66 obscene 1,114 10 0 
— . kAURE DA Ob 0k tics oooe LORA 7 O 

es, Wainfleet (accepted) 989 15 0 


a 





STOCEKPORT.—For buildin 
KI D g stables. cartsheds, and 
caretakers house at Stockport, for the Corporation. 


a + ohn aikinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Peter's Gate, 


-" art “ose nececseccseseaeees £4,800 0 6 
_ i. & H.C. Brown ............ 4.799 0 0 
J. Broadhaeet os... s.-- ey. ~ 4700 0 0 
4 2 (00656645 isons séusobeees 4.598 0 0 
; - Meadows (accepted) thasée 4,349 0 0 


THE BUILDER. 


TANDRIDGE COURT —For alterations and 
repairs at Tandridge Court, for e Trustees of the Earl 
of Cottenham. Mr. Thomas Hipwell, architect :-— 

M. Taylor, Croydon (accepted)...... £395 0 0 


WALSALL.—For additions, &c., to Free Library, 
Walsall, for the Town Council, under the direction of 
the 





eyor :— : 
W. WHCBRCO 2c cccccdecccccscessces £628 0 0 
©. WeettGh oo in cc vecdcccntcsece veces = : : 
J. LIMO 2 isorccdcccccccccvss pe oe ew 

We OE vic vdeo ch vcdasecnceibes 5 0 06 
J. Evans, Walsall (accepted) ........ 550 0 0 





WALSALL.—For sewering, ete =P yet &c., in 
Frederick-street, Walsall, for the W Corporation. 
Mr. > Middleton, Borough Surveyor, Bridge-street, 
Walsall :-— 
George Law, Kidderminster* ...... £297 0 0 
* Accepted. 





Re Board Schools, Markhouse-road, Walthamstow.— 
Mr. Walter Wallis, of Balham, writes to say that his 
tender for this work was £10,934, and not £13,934, as 
stated in the list published in the Builder last week. 
The mistake was not ours. We printed the list as we 
received it from an authoritative source. 





(Aue. 16, 1890. 





CORSHAM DOWN. 


BOX GROUND. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUKD 








THE 
BRAMBLEDITOH 
STONE. 


application to CHARLES TRASK : SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. 
‘ 16, Craven-street, Strand, W.0., 








: 











8U stm te bet Feng _— SUBURBS, bad 
prepaying at the ng ; per annum (or 
4s. Od. per | ater we can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder” 
by Friday Morning's post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. H. S&S. (we cannot insert lists of tenders where the amount of 
the highest tender does not reach £100).—C. F. M.—G. CO. G, (we 
eapnot insert lists of tenders without the amounts).—C. H. T. 
(ditte).—&. C. H. (ditte).—8. & H. {ditte).—J. 8. (ditto).—H. P. 
(thanks, but it arrived too late).—8. W. (for obvious reason we can- 
not insert letters such as yours. You must seek your remedy in some 


All communications vanes li 

be addressed to THE EDITOR; all 
advertisements and other exclusively business 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is supplied ptrecr from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Pexrarp. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, and New 
rannum., To India, China, Ceylon, 30s. 
annem. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street W.C. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 
Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERV ATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 




















ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


HAM HILL STONE. 

The attention of Architects is. 
invited to the durability and beautiful conour 
of this material. Quarries well opened, 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill StoneCo., Norton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.0. [Apyr. 

Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 


if 









a| Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. Apvr. 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. | 
22, Martin’s-lane, Gannon-street, B.C. [Apvr. 


Det ao 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALS UT, TEAK, 


EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLIAM BLOORE, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, &.W. 














MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Mauufacturers of 











OLLINGE’S PATENT HINGES, 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting “FALL DOWN " GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every 









sec sett 
+. 





ME 36a, BOROUGH ROAD, 


NT ON 
BIcES REDUCED. aE TION. 


A") 





-BRABY & GO.’S PATENT GLAZING. 





GLASS SET FREE, 


‘ALLOWING EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION, AND PRECLUDING BREAKAGE. 


ABSOLUTELY WATERTIGHT. 





PAINTING AND PUTTY SUPERSEDED. 


OVER THREE MILLION FEET FIXED. 


DRAWINGS AND PRICES ON APPLICATION. 





-MODBLIS AND SBOTIONS ON VIEW. ®* 


LONDON: 
842 to 362, EUSTON ROAD. 


LIVERPOOL: 


GLASGOW : 


6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 47 & 49, ST. ENOCH SQUARE: 


























